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The Architecture of Our Large Provincial 
Towns. 


XIX.—BELFAST, 


HILE many of our 
chief towns have 
risen frem insigni- 
ficance to their 
present import- 
ance within the 
past century and 
a half or less,'few 
can be compared, 
as Belfast may be, 

with the cities of the new world for youth and 

rapid development. Belfast is a creation of 
modern commerce. Up to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century there were no 
buildings upon its site beyond a castle that 
guarded a ford over the river Lagan, and 
possibly a few mud hovels. Though two 
separate proposals were made during the 
reign of Elizabeth to build a bridge over the 
river, neither of them came to anything, and 

Hollinshed in 1586 did not think the place 

worthy of mention. Even in 1613, when a 

first charter of incorporation was granted, 

there was a population of about 500 only, 
and the rateable value was but 40o/, The 
population now is well over three hundred 
thousand, and the rateable value more than 

a million sterling ; and it is the third port in 

the United Kingdom. 

The castle, which stood on or near the 
spot that is still regarded as the chief centre 
of the city, and is known as Castle Junction, 
was finally destroyed by fire in 1708. It 
had been originally erected in the reign of 
Edward I. and several times destroyed and 
rebuilt in the wars between the English and 
the Irish before it was granted in 1603 to Sir 
Arthur Chichester. The date of that grant 
is really the date of the ‘foundation of the 
town. The great development did not com- 
mence until after the civil wars, nearly half a 


century later; but from 1603 a commence- 
ment was made. 
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In the following year a 





fair was held, and, shortly afterwards, regular 
markets were established, and a market- 
house built, and then the charter was 
obtained. -In 1685 the population had risen 
to 2,000, and in 1689 the bridge over the river, 
afterwards called the “long bridge,” was at 
last built where the Queen’s Bridge now 
stands, and Belfast was finally launched on 
an uninterrupted career of prosperity which 
has ever since increased in a geometrical 
progression. It was created a city by Royal 
charter in 1888, and is proud of the title of 
Lord Mayor, conferred upon the chief magis- 
trate in 1892. 

The city proper stands on the left bank at 
the mouth of the river Lagan, where it flows 
into the deep bay called Belfast Lough ; but 
the extensive suburbs on the right bank 
really form part of it. The ground on both 
banks is low and level for some distance and 
makes an ideal site for the formation of 
docks, which, as every one knows, has been 
made the most of; the Belfast shipbuilding 
yards being some of the largest in the world, 
and a very large area being given up to 
quays, sheds, and warehouses connected 
with the shipping trade. There are, how- 
ever, ridges of hill on the west and south- 
west over which the city extends. The 
streets ‘in the heart of the town, the chief 
business part, are broad, well paved, clean, 
and bordered by handsome, lofty, and sub- 
stantial buildings ; but all round this there is 
a broad band of poorer districts, in which 
the buildings are chiefly small dwellings and 
shops with an occasional large factory, and 
where even the places of worship are 
rarely of much architectural interest. The 
thoroughfares even in these parts are broad, 
but the paving, both of the carriage-ways 
and footways, is generally composed of 
pebbles, and is trying to the feet and, 
one would suppose, difficult to keep clean. 
Beyond this band, on the northwest and 
from east to west in the south, are streets 
of villas, many of them modern, which 
increase in size and importance as the city is 





left behind; and standing among them 
are some of the chief buildings of archi- 
tectural importance that Belfast possesses. 
Besides the paving of the second-rate 
streets, and the lighting, which is nowhere 
very good, but which will no doubt be im- 
proved now that the electric light is to be 
adopted, the nomenclature of the streets 
seems to require a little attention. To have 
two main streets in different parts of the town 
called Victoria-street and Great Victoria- 
street is as confusing as the similar case of 
Victoria-street and Queen Victoria-street in 
London; Donegall-street divorced from 
Donegall-place and Donegall-square, and all 
of them from Donegall-pass and Donegall- 
road, is worse. It is a pity even to have 
a College-gardens by Queen’s College while 
College-street and College-square are 
near the old Academical Institution. There 
is perhaps less to be said against dividing 
up streets into-very short sections called by 
different names; or, at any rate, there is 
something to be said on both sides ; but it is 
very confusing to strangers, and seems 
carried to excess in Belfast. If it cannot be 
helped, the authorities might at least be very 
careful to put up the names at all points 
where there is a change and at all corners—a 
thing which seems to be done in but a half- 
hearted way in the commercial capital of 
Ireland, 

A very great deal of building is going on, 
both in the outskirts of the town, where it is 
extending in almost every direction, and in 
the centre, which is being rapidly rebuilt. 
The local stone does mot weather well, and 
many of the older buildings are faced with 
stucco, while even the stone ones have 
very generally been painted. Most of the 
new work is being done in red brick, 
frequently with red sandstone dressings, and 
generally with blue or purple slate roofs; a 
combination which fashion or _ circum- 
stances no doubt force upon the architects, 
but which we.do not think any skill 
on their part could make satisfactory. 
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A peculiarity of the town, architecturally, is | Seamen’s church (see lithograph), a very inte- 


the comparativ ely frequent adoption in large 
Duildings of a style resembling Italian Gothic 


of the heavier Tuscan type, but in several|a modern building to advantage. 
Another marked, | 


cases with round arches. 
and altogether excellent, peculiarity is the 
almost universal raising of the ground floor 
of all important buildings to a considerable 
‘height above the street level, thus adding 
dignity to the structure and giving oppor- 
tunity for a well-lighted basement. This 
very likely originated in the nature of ground 
near the river, where any deep excavation 
for a basement would be liable to be flooded ; 
‘but however it arose, it is a good feature. 
On approaching Belfast from the sea, one 
of the most prominent objects the stranger 
sees while passing the docks on his way to 
the landing-stage is the spire of St. Joseph’s 
Roman Catholic Church, the most effective 
‘feature of a small building in the Italian 
Romanesque style with rather incongruous 
Early French details. It consists only of a 
nave of four bays, covered by a wooden 
barrel ceiling, separated by composite pillars 
with grey granite shafts from narrow aisles, 
and a shallow sanctuary and flanking chapels. 
“The entrance end and tower, which face the 
morth, are built of a drab stone with red 
stone quoins and dressings, which time and 
dirt have reduced to almost the same colour ; 
the way in which the lofty upper part of the 
tower, which is broader than it is deep, rises 
‘rom the gable and changes to the spire form 
is, however, exceedingly well managed, and 
produces a striking effect. At the other end 
«of the Clarendon Dock are the Harbour Board 
offices (fig. 1), by Mr. W. H. Lynn, a large, 
well-massed Renaissance building, with some 
‘strong features and good, ordinary detail. 
‘It is mainly two storied, but the blocks form- 
ing the wings of the main front have attics 
swith a good deal of character. The broad, 
deep portico, of the Ionic order (see litho- 
graph), projecting on the ground story be- 
‘yond the wings, and stopped by solid 
‘masonry, is also a success. At the back of 
the building is a small clock-tower, with an 
elegant little octagonal belfry, which, like 
the spire of St. Joseph’s, is conspicuous 
from the river and docks, At the top 
of Corporation-square is another build- 
ung by the same architect, the Sinclair 


resting and learned study in Early Italian 
Gothic, which shows the style as applied to 
The main 
gable is divided up by the characteristic 
pilaster strips running up into the raking 
corbel table with its dentil cornice, and is 
pierced by the usual large traceried rose 
window and two smaller eyes. The lofty 
and well-proportioned tower, detached but 
for the porch, with its plain shaft and very 
open belfry, is also thoroughly in keeping, 
and the only feature that seems question- 
able is the range of little round-headed 
windows in the lower part of the main front; 
they, however, are no doubt wanted for 
light; though why the brick ring round them 
was introduced in the midst of the stone- 
work we do not quite understand ; possibly 
it was for the colour, but it looks cheap and 
out of place. The front of the Sailors’ 
Home, also by Mr. Lynn, which is close by 
in Corporation-street, is of stone, in the 
Early English style, and has an absolutely 
flat face pierced with narrow slit windows, 
which give it a great deal of character 
though of an unattractive, not to say forbid- 
ding, kind that seems highly inappropriate. 
One has seen a similar stern and ascetic 
appearance affected by convents and clergy- 
houses, but it seems a great and an un- 
accountable mistake in a building of this 
kind. 

The buildings facing Donegall Quay, 
between Corporation-square and the Custom 
House, are chiefly remarkable for their ex- 
treme ugliness. But the Custom House, a 
composition of the late Sir Charles Lanyon’s, 
atones for them toa very greatextent. Itisa 
broadly-designed Italian Renaissance building 
raised on a rough basement, which, on the west 
side, supports a spacious courtyard reached 
by a broad flight of steps, an expedient that 
has an astonishingly dignified effect. The 
deeply recessed vaulted porch facing the 
quay is perhaps the earliest example of this 
favourite and very charming feature in Bel- 
fast public buildings. The almost excessive 
care taken to emphasise the windows in the 
middle on all faces is noticeable; on the 
north and south it is done neatly and judi- 





ciously, but the arched heads and enrichment 





on the east and west fronts have produced a | 


weak effect that rather defeats its own end. 
The details throughout, though refined, lack 
boldness. The Albert Memorial Clock tower, 
which stands near the Custom House, facing 
the bottom of High-street, was erected in 
1865 from the design of Mr. W. J. Barr, and 
is about 140 ft. high. The strong vertical 
lines of the solid looking shaft, the broad 
spreading base, and light open lantern, as 
well as the treatment, always difficult, of the 
clock stage, are excellent. Perhaps, the 
vertical part of the lantern might have been 
a little shorter, or it might have been con- 
nected with the finials by flying butiresses 
with advantage, but that is all one need say. 
The statue of the prince under the canopy on 
the west face is well executed, though its 
position ona corbel 40 ft. from the ground 
might, perhaps, be objected to as undignified 
by the hypercritical. The material of which 
the tower is built is a coarse reddish sand- 
stone, and the architectural details are of the 
heavy Early French Gothic type fashionable at 
the time. The Northern Bank (see lithograph), 
the long south flank of which faces the memo- 
rial, is another old-fashioned Classic building 
by Sir Charles Lanyon, who has made good 
use of the rare opportunity which a building 
of one lofty story gives an architect. The 
treatment is bolder than at the Custom 
House, and in that sense more satisfactory ; 
and it is to be noted that, though the 
windows are of ordinary size, they are them- 
selves cleverly made the main features in a 
composition which depends for much of its 
effect on large parts. The building is set 
upon a grey granite plinth, but the upper 
portion has lost all charm of surface and 
been made to look common and poor by 
being painted. St. George’s Church, near the 
bottom of High-street, is only noticeable fora 
deep tetrastyle portico of the Corinthian order 
which bears under the pediment the arms of 
the sees of Down and Connor, and which is 
said to have been brought from the Earl of 
Bristol’s palace at Ballyscullion on Lough 
Beg. A little higher up on the other side is 
the National Bank, a new building designed 
by Mr. W. Batt, and faced with buff terra- 
cotta and dark red bricks. It is lofty and 
full of small detail; some of the terra-cotta 
modelling is good, especially that under the 
corbels of the flanking turrets, but a good 
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deal of it is wasted by being scattered in 
little panels. The best parts of the com- 
position are the two doorways and their rich 
wrought-iron gates which, though rather 
over-full, are nevertheless very well designed. 
The building, generally, is over-elaborated, 
but is striking both in colour and outline. 
The front of the North British and Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company’s premises, opposite, 
has some of the main characteristics of 
Flemish Gothic, such as crow’s foot gables 
and shallow foliated surface arches within 
which the windows are set; but the details 
are rather French than Flemish, and a 
mixture of Gothic and Renaissance. There 
is an ironmonger’s shop a little farther on, 
on the same side, which has a new, simple, 
and rather pleasing red sandstone front. 
There is a large draper's shop at the corner of 
Bridge-street, which might have beena success 
but for the material with which it is faced 
and an aggressive and ill-thought-out turret 
on the angle. The architectural features are 
of red concrete or similar material, and the 
surfaces between are cemented; the effect 
1s most unpleasant, although the contours of 
the arched recesses, with their bay windows 
and gables, are good, and the idea under- 
lying the composition clever. Messrs, 
Sawyer’s new premises in Castle-place, by 
Mr. S. Stephenson, have an important, 
broadly-designed red sandstone front, which 
is simple and satisfactory from an architec- 
tural point of view. The older building 
occupied by the Scottish Widows’ Insurance 
Company; at the corner of Lombard-street, is 
in the early French Renaissance style, with a 
small pilaster order to each story, and 
dormers which have steep gables and high 
richly-carved pinnacles. As far as the 
general composition and main features are 
concerned, the architecture is both correct 
and pleasing, but it is spoiled by coarse 
detail, especially in the carving, and by lack 


of sufficient depth in the characteristic 
The Ulster Club, near 
, 1S a plain little old- 
with a painted front on 


cockleshell cornice. 
the top of the street, 
fashioned building, 








! which are a broad, round bay window, and a 


rich frieze and cornice; not a very remark- 
able building, but suggestive of repose and 
comfort. The lofty new red-brick front of a 
grocer’s shop, opposite (by Messrs. Phillips 
& Son), makes a pleasant note of colour in a 
drab street, and is not without merit as a 
piece of architecture. 

In the Cornmarket, near the corner of 
which someone’s exuberant fancy has led 
to the erection of one of the wildest and, 
architecturally speaking, least respectable 
house fronts in Belfast, is one stone build- 
ing of three lofty {stories that is noticeably 
better than its neighbours, and, next to it, 
one which, though of no merit as a design, 
illustrates the delightful colour-effect of salt- 
glazed bricks. Mooney’s café, in Arthur- 
square, by Messrs. Watt & Tulloch, is a 
plain, ordinary red brick building in the 
upper part, without much character, and 
erected on a long, rather quick curve; the 
ground story, however, is pleasing; the 
windows are very large, excessively so for 
effect, but they are separated by piers built 
of a quiet blue-green glazed brick with 
Ionic caps of a golden-brown faience, and 
the walnut woodwork is well and architec- 
turally treated. It is difficult to find much 
good to say of the Theatre Royal, opposite, 
with its medley of arcades and medallions. 
Style it has, no doubt, in its way, but it is 
the kind of style too much affected by some 
theatres, which seems to consist either in a 
deliberate ignoring of all styles or a per- 
verse attempt to jumble them all together— 
one hardly knows which. It is a sensible 
relief to turn down Arthur-street, and look 
at the simple and substantial grey granite 
front of Messrs. Dunville’s premises, designed 
by Mr. V. Craig. This is a two-storied build- 
ing, similar to one of the Florentine palaces ; 
the pediment seems to want an excuse for its 
existence in the shape of breaks in the front; 
the upper cornice might, perhaps, have been 
bolder with advantage and the lower one 
simpler; but it is good work, and seems 
rather lost in a little-frequented street. It is 





worthy of remark that in this, as in severa} 
other cases in Belfast, the architect has had 
the good taste to leave the granite un- 
polished. 

Donegall-place, wide and straight, and 
bordered by the best shops, is now the 
Regent-street of Belfast, as it was once its 
Park-lane. But its painted stucco architec- 
ture, though less monotonous, is no more 
interesting than that of Regent-street. The 
best old houses are two or three dating from 
the Greek revival period, one of which is at 
the corner of Castle-place, and another next 
to the Imperial Hotel. The sober grey 
granite front of the branch office of the Bank 
of Ireland, with its solid dignity, is a relief 
to the tawdriness of the otherold work. On 
the north side of Donegall-square, on the site. 
of the old ‘ White Linen ” Hall, a commence- 
ment is being made with the erection of the 
new Municipal Buildings from the clever 
and dignified design with which Messrs. 
Thomas & Son, the architects, won the 
recent competition.* In the north-west. 
corner of the square a lofty new white stone 
building, which promises to be an architec- 
tural success, is being erected by Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie for the Scottish Provi- 
dent Institution (see lithograph). It. is a 
Renaissance design, five stories high, of which 
two are treated as a stylobate supporting an. 
order of three quarter columns which run 
through the remaining three. The. simple 
little red stone structure opposite, called: 
Donegall-square Buildings, is also attractive. 
The principal erection in the south-east cor- 
ner is Messrs. Richardson & Owden’s offices, 
a great, square red stone block of five 
stories, besides attics, by Messrs. Lanyon, 
Lynn, & Lanyon (see lithograph). In 
general it is an essay—and a successful one. 
—in Florentine Gothic, carried out with the 
characteristic mouldings and carvings; but 
there is Venetian feeling in the circles intro- 
duced into the spandrels of the arches, and 
particularly in the way in which the middle 





* See the illustration of this design in our issue of 
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Fig. 3.—Tower Buildings, Ormecau-avenus. 








(Mr. John Lanyon.) 











windows are run together into arcades. In 
the milder climate of Venice they would 
probably have been*open loggias. Passing 
by the great hexastyle Corinthian portico in 
painted stucco, which occupies the middle of 
the south side of the square, and behind 
which there is one of the recessed vaulted 
porches already referred to, one finds, at 
the corner of May-street, another, though less 
successful, Florentine Gothic edifice which 
belongs to the Diocesan Young Men's 
Society. It is faced with parti-coloured 
brickwork, which itself is out of keeping 
with the style, and the pointed segmental 
arches of the lower windows and one main 
door make matters worse. The cornice 
lacks definition and the balcony over the 
door is too shallow and too obviously merely 
ornamental. The building next to this, the 
gymnasium of the Church of Ireland 
Young Men’s Society, an old painted stone 
structure in Grecian revival style, bears a 
puzzling inscription which calls it a memorial 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee of 1887; if archi- 
tectural style is any guide, His Majesty King 
George the Third’s Jubilee of 1810 must be 
meant ; it is impossible to believe it dates 
from very much later than that. The May- 
street Presbyterian Church opposite is 
chiefly noticeable for the excellent red bricks 
of which it is built ; it has a Roman Ionic 
portico “in antis ” with very well executed 
capitals to the columns, and a pretty little 
attached structure at the side ornamented 
with a smaller order on very high pedestals. 
In May-street there are a number of little 
old-fashioned brick houses, the doorways of 
which are, like many in Belfast, a modification, 
peculiar to the town, of a form commonly 
used in the early years of the century. They 
have, flanking the door, a pair of little 
columns—in May-street they are of the 
Ionic order—carrying an architrave, but no 
frieze or cornice, with a fanlight over it ; the 
whole being surrounded by a thin projecting 
moulding under an elliptical arch. They are 
pretty features, but we do not know that 
either the omission of the frieze and cornice 
or the elliptical form of the arch is any 
improvement upon the more usual arrange- 
ment. In Linen Hall-street, another turning 
out of Donegall-square, there is an office 
building that has a very rich Grecian portico, 
and looks as if it had once beena chapel. At 
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the junction of Adelaide-place with Donegall- 
square is a large warehouse block by Mr. J. 





Lanyon (fig. 2), with some character in its 
treatment. 

Bedford-street is mainly a street of large 
warehouses, of which the most conspicuous, 
since they are faced with stone and have 
some architectural character while the rest 
are plain white brick structures, are No. 3 
and the one next it on the west. The latter 
is very florid, and a good deal of the work is 
in questionable taste, but the other is excel- 
lent. It is exceedingly simple, consisting of 
two rusticated stories forming a basement, 
and two above them brought together by 
piers between the windows, the piers being 
connected by arches at the top, and sur- 
mounted by a plain, boldly-projecting cor- 
nice carried on deep corbels; but such 
simplicity is appropriate, and the architec- 
tural proportions and details of the work are 
unexceptionable. The celebrated Ulster 
Hall, on the other side of the street, is an old, 
painted, Renaissance building of no great 
merit. The little red sandstone Gothic 
drinking-fountain at ‘the corner of Ormeau- 
avenue marks the beginning of a region 
of new, dark red_ brick buildings, 
mostly large warehouses, with very slight 
architectural pretensions, and rather dismal 
in appearance, an effect that is not mitigated 
by the almost universal use of black pointing 
and the occasional substitution of that truly 
horrible material, red concrete, for stone in 
the dressings. Even red stone is a mistake 
with these dark-red bricks; the want of a 
little colour relief becomes quite depressing. 
The most striking building in the avenue 1s 
a great block of warehouses, containing also 
the new White Linen Hall, which has square 
angle towers set diagonally, and was built, we 
believe, by Mr. John Lanyon (fig. 3). We have 
heard that it cost as little as threepence half- 
penny a foot, but that sounds like a fairy 
tale. It rather dwarfs the little public baths 
next to it for which Messrs. Watt & Tulloch 
are probably responsible. The large old 
Roman Catholic Church, in one of the streets 
leading out of Ormeau-avenue, Is a well- 
balanced composition with a good deal of 
breadth and dignity, but its “ churchwarden 
Gothic style deprives it of beauty or distinc- 
tion. In the Old Dublin-road the Salvation 
Army Hall, by Mr. V. Craig, is the only 
building that calls for notice. It is not un- 
attractive as a whole, but it reminds one 4 
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little of the Swedish statesman who was 
reported in one of t!:e papers lately to have 
appeared at a State function in a military 
uniform surmounted by the black silk hat of 
a civilian; that is to say its classic cornice 
and “Queen Anne” gables do not seem to 
be very suitably set off by the battlemented 
turret with its Gothic mouldings and gro- 
tesque gargoyles. Conspicuously placed 
and close to each other, at the begin- 
ning of University-road, are three churches, 
belonging respectively to the Presby- 
terians, Moravians, and Methodists. The 
first is much the best architecturally, and 
has a remarkable and beautiful tower, 
almost half the height of which is taken up 
with an open belfry stage of high, narrow 
lights, crowned with a steep hipped roof, the 
lower part being quite plain (fig. 4). The 
church is built of grey rubble, with red ashlar 
dressings, and is in the Early English style, 
learnedly and consistently carried out, with 
due consideration for that depth and 
solidity of aspect necessary to obtain a good 
result, but too often forgotten. The Method- 
ists building is a large red brick one with 
black and white bands, relieved also by a 
little stonework, and has a tower which 
Somewhat resembles an Italian medieval 
campanile. The Moravian church is much 
smaller, and has enly a little octagonal 
turret, rather spoiled by a too heavy cornice 
at the base of the spire. The materials are 
Similar to those of the Presbyterian church, 
and the later Gothic detail is on the whole 
quite as good. To the north of the Lisburn- 
road are the fever hospital and the union 
workhouse, both dark, depressing-looking 
rubble Stone buildings of late Gothic cha- 
racter, having gables and square-headed 
ee with hood moulds and wooden mul- 
ions. The part of the workhouse facing the 
€ntrance gates is painted black, perhaps to 
— it still less attractive. It is a sad 
ae to the row of sweet old-fashioned 
pan rick houses Opposite, called Royal- 
verve ay h ee characteristic Classic 
ENE 40, the thos and Dumb Institute, 











late Sir Charles Lanyon’s, is a formally 
grouped, long, low edifice, with a high 
central lantern and a number of well placed 
and well formed gables, the Elizabethan 
character of which, however, is out of 
keeping with the other details which are 
all Gothic. The new “ McArthur Hall,” 
by Sir Thos. Deane & Son, a large new 
building for lady students, in connexion 
with the Methodist College and almost 
opposite the Deaf and Dumb “Institute, 
admirably illustrates the advance that archi- 
tecture has made since the latter was built. 
It is similar in style, and its purpose is 
sufficiently like for the contrast to be 
striking ; but instead of a hard and formal 
composition, and what may be called regula- 
tion features and mouldings which, however 
consistent in style, are not always so in 
scale or position, we have a really beautiful 
edifice, most picturesquely grouped and with 
delightfully interesting details which, with- 
out being less in keeping with the style, are 
often original and always appropriate to 
their positions, and in scale with their 
surroundings. The Methodist College itself 
is again an older building and in the early 
Gothic style, which never seems quite 
suited to such a purpose or to execution in 
brick. 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, in Elmwood- 
avenue, between the Lishurn and University- 
roads, is a gem of modern ecclesiastical 
Gothic architecture, not only the most beau- 
tiful in Belfast, but one of the best small 
modern churches we remember to have 
seen anywhere, Mr. Plank 
tect. It is a rough rubble building, 
with ashlar dressings and green slate roofs, 
late fourteenth century in style, consisting of 


nave and chancel under one roof, with aisles | 


and clearstory, a low broad tower and spire, 
and a wooden porch. The squat tower, with 
its rich and original belfry stage, is especially 
charming, but the whole is carried out with 
rare taste and skill. The Elmwood Presby- 


terian Church, at the bottom of the same| 
imc street, is a curious, original, and not altogether | 
se, a building of the, ineffective building, 


is the archi- 





to imagine what style the architect had in his 
mind when he designed it. The well-known 
Queen’s College (see lithograph), by Sir Chas. 
Lanyon, stands almost opposite this church. 
Though scarcely calculated to satisfy the 
fastidious architectural critic of the present 
day, it is undoubtedly an exceptionally good 
piece of work for its time, not unworthy even 
to rank with Scott’s Glasgow University—or 
the original part of it—which it is not unlike 
in character and general disposition, though 
not so large, and built mainly of brick. The 
central tower is cleverly supported by 
secondary ones on the inside angles of the 
projecting wings, and the proportions of the 
latter are much more pleasing, the height of 
the other causing it to look thin; a fault 
common to many similar towers of the same 
period, as is also the excessive height and 
tenuity of the buttresses and pinnacles. The 
gables that flank the main tower,* the pro- 
jecting oriel over the entrance, and the two- 
storied bays on the smaller towers, are all 
well conceived, as are also the long ranges 
of high square-headed windows. The details 
are good for the period, though the forms of 
gables and.battlements, as in the case of the 
buttresses and pinnacles, leave something to 
be desired. The building stands well, with 
broad, well-kept lawns in front of it, and is 

not unworthy of its reputation. - The detached 
red and black brick building to the north, in 

early Gothic style, which at first sight looks 
like the chapel, is the library, and is a later 

addition by Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon, 

and, though not altogether unworthy of the 
original, is certainly not equaltoit. The still 

later buildings to the east are plain and un- 
pretentious compositions in late Domestic 
Gothic, with gable ends and simple square- 
headed mullioned windows; the best is the 
house at the north-east corner. Com- 





* These are not shown in the illustration, which is from 
a water-colour drawing apparently made before the build- 
ing was erected, and sent to us by Mr. Lanyon (the son of 
the architect). The gables referred. to are introduced as 
projections in the second bay on each side of the central 
tower, and are a great improvement to the composition. 


ty: c | In other respects the drawing represents the building as 
but it is rather difficult! carried out. 
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paring those in which white stone is used | 
for the dressings with those that have red, 
the case for the former is easily seen to be 
overwhelmingly strong. In the whole group, 
too, the colour discord between the red brick 
and the blue slate roofs is so marked that 
the veriest philistine must notice it as soon 
as it is pointed out. The Presbyterian Col- 
lege (see lithograph), which stands to the 
east of Queen’s College, and is also by Sir 
Charles Lanyon, is, with its four great Doric 
columns and raised centre, quite as impres- 
sive a building in its way, and notwithstand- 
ing its much smaller size, as the other. It is 
perhaps a little spoiled by the over elabora- 
tion of the rustications round the ground 
floor windows, which consequently seem to 
want scale and boldness; but the simplicity 
and massiveness of the rest, the deep re- 
cessed porch and carefully treated centre, are 
worthy of the best days of the Italian 
Renaissance. It is a pity that the later addi- 
tions, by Mr. John Lanyon, are not equally 
good. South of the colleges are the Botani- 
cal Gardens, a well-kept and picturesque 
public park, and beyond them an old neglected 
graveyard. And to the south-west is an ex- 
tensive new quarter consisting almost entirely 
of villas and small houses of no architectural 
interest, a wilderness of red brick of which 
the eye wearies until it is ready to welcome 
as a relief the worst and weakest of sham 
half-timber gables. Before returning towards 
the middle of the town one may just notice 
that in Rugby-avenue there is a plain and 
unassuming new brick Gothic church by 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie (see lithograph), 
and in Fitzroy-avenue an over ornate one in 
rough rubble stonework, which, however, has 
a broad end gable of pleasing proportions. 
We have been told that the Great Northern 
Railway station in Great Victoria-street was 
designed by Sir Charles Lanyon, but we 
think there must be some mistake: it is 
not improbable that he built the Northern 
Counties station in York-street, but although 
the other forms a dignified and well-balanced 
group, it is impossible to believe that the 
architect of the Custom House, the old 
Northern Bank, and the Presbyterian College 
can have been guilty of using the coarse, 
mongrel details of the Great Northern 
terminus. Even if the details could be 
forgotten, it would not now bean ornamental 
structure ; for its chief beauty, its spacious, 
projecting Doric portico, has been built up 
and a great ugly iron and glass cab shelter 
added in front of it. Such things must no 
doubt be done, or at any rate they will be 
done, when public convenience demands 
them, and so long as public taste is not 
thereby offended; but it is obvious there 
must be something wrong somewhere when 
buildings of all kinds are treated.in this way 
and no one sees any objection except a few 
experts. Is it the experts or the rest of 
the world who are wrong? Almost next 
door to the station is the Grand Opera 
House, a grotesque, new, red brick erection, 
with bright yellow stone dressings. Judging 
by two turrets surmounted by onion-shaped 
domes, the effort apparently made to escape 
from all known architectural forms is pos- 
sibly intended to suggest something Oriental. 
It is certainly bizarre enough to force itself 
upon the attention of all passers-by ; which, 
again, is perhaps what was chiefly wanted. 
Apart from some old churches with classic 
porticoes, of which the Fisherwick Presby- 
terian Church is the most important, there is 
nothing of any architectural interest in the 
neighbourhood of College-square but the 
Royal Academical Institution itself, and it 
would be gross flattery to call that inte- 
resting, except as an example of the in- 
genuity with which our predecessors could 
give a little architectural dignity toa building 
at very small cost. The structure is a large 
rectangular brick one, with no ornaments but 
a few vertical strips of stucco dividing it into 
unequal sections, and carrying a plain stucco 
entablature. It stands in an extensive en- 
closure, and the land must shortly become, 
if it is not already, exceedingly valuable ; 
which now makes its poverty-stricken ap- 
pearance the more remarkable. With regard 


to the Cooke statue in front of this building, 
one cannot but notice that the polished red 
granite pedestal is a mistake, its colour and 
sparkle tending too much to draw the eye to 
itself and away from the figure. In Wel- 
lington-place and the south part of Queen- 
street there are several new buildings, all, by- 
the-bye, faced with red brick, of which the 
most noticeable is the premises of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, by Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie—a lofty block flanked 
by a picturesque octagonal turret, and sur- 
mounted by one large gable and two smaller 
ones, which are blank, and the purpose of 
which it is rather hard to understand. If 
they could have been omitted, and the larger 
gable put at the other end to balance the 
turret, the composition would have been a 
much more satisfactory one ; failing that, it 
would have been better to do without gables. 
The only building of interest in the northern 
part of Queen-street is the Working Men’s 
Institute, at the corner of Castle-street. It 
is a square red brick edifice, with a superficial 
resemblance to an Italian Gothic palace in 
its ranges of heavy, pointed arched, windows, 
in the way in which they run together into 
arcades in the lower stories, and in the 
balcony in front of the middle window on 
the first floor. But a closer attention to 
detail was wanted to make either a satis- 
factory imitation of the model or an excellent 
piece of architecture, The carved ornaments 
of the doorway to the Roman Catholic 
Church in Chapel-lane are worth looking at, 
and it is worth while also to make an 
excursion from this point to see St. Peter's 
Church in the poor neighbourhood about 
the Falls-road. It is an ambitious build- 
ing, by Mr. A. Jackson, in the earlier 
Decorated Gothic, with occasional lapses 
into the later Decorated in the window 
tracery. Externally, it has the look of a 
very small cathedral, with its two western 
towers and spires, its double doorway, large 
seven-light window in the gable, and its 
group of attached buildings at the east end. 
Inside, one finds it to consist of a.nave and 
chancel, under one roof, with aisles and a 
polygonal apse. It is satisfactorily, if not 
actually well decorated in colour, and has 
some fairly good stained glass in the large 
apse windows and a handsome altar-piece. 
The architectural details, too, if not beyond 
criticism, are above the average. The 
Townsend-street Presbyterian Church in the 
same part of the town is worth a visit for the 
sake of its rich and effective French Roman- 
esque doorways. 

Castle-street contains nothing of architec- 
tural importance, but there is some quiet 
dignity about the plain red stone part of the 
new flank of Bank Buildings. Turning into 
Royal Avenue, a modern thoroughfare formed 
through one of the poorest parts of the old 
town, the first building on the left, standing 
a little back in a prominent position at the 
broad entrance of the street, is the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland. It is a curious composition 
that pleases almost in spite of one’s better 
judgment. It may be described as a formal 
Classical building, with features that are 
mainly excellent imitations of Romanesque 
work. The cornice, however, is an ordinary 
Classic one, with an Early Gothic enrichment 
in the pediment and parapets that are more 
Gothic than anything else. Yet, in spite of 
this odd jumble, we confess to finding the 
general effect satisfactory. The Ulster 
Reform Club, which comes next, has a well 
designed red sandstone front and return, 
broken, above the balcony at the first-floor 
level, by a series of lofty bays. The style is 
that new version of the Renaissance, derived 
through the so-called Queen Anne, by dis- 
carding its most bizarre features and its very 
fine mouldings ; and the building would no 
doubt be a pleasing one if it were not spoiled 
by a weak turret on the angle which 
inevitably attracts the eye to its unworthy 
self. The narrow front of the workshops for 
the Industrious Blind, by Mr. G. Ferguson, 
is quiet, well composed, and well detailed up 
to the main cornice, above which it falls off 





and comes to arather impotent end, The new 
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responsible, we find a strikingly satisfacto 
building, considering that the details do not 
show much knowledge, and that round- 
headed windows are unknown in the style jn 
which, presumably, it is intended to be 
designed. The good effect is, without doubt 
due to the broad wall spaces, the grouping 
of the windows, and the bold machicolateq 
cornice, a boldness well carried out in most 
of the other features. The new front of the 
offices of the Water Commission, opposite 
designed by Mr. W. J. Fennell, though less 
markedly original, is also very satisfactory, 
We doubt the policy of introducing grey 
granite shafts among the red stonework, and 
the carved ornament is rather hard and line 4 
but the work generally is excellent, and the 
projecting balcony an_ especially happy: 
feature. The only other thing in this part of 
the street that is worthy of notice is the 
terra-cotta detail of No. 72, especially of the: 
first-floor windows, in designing which the 
possibilities and limitations of the material 
have evidently been wisely considered. In 
North-street, on both sides of Royal-avenue, 
are a number of new blocks of offices and 
commercial buildings (almost all faced with 
red brick), which are favourable examples of 
their class. That which includes Nos. 38 
to 47 may be _ especially mentioned. 
The Avenue Hall, at the corner of 
Garfield-street, though very plain, is, per-- 
haps, even better, it is certainly more: 
refined. There are only two buildings 
worthy of note in the part of Royal 
Avenue beyond North-street, namely, the 
Northern Branch Bank by Mr. John Lanyon 
(see lithograph) and the Free Library. 
The former exhibits a rather original treat-. 
ment of a narrow front in comparatively 
strict old-fashioned Renaissance style. Its. 
marked features are two narrow end pavilions 
with little open loggias at the top and pro- 
jecting square oriels which have probably a 
German origin. The pavilions are connected 
by a solid entablature carried on two lonic 
three-quarter columns. The ground-floor 
windows are filled with well-designed iron 
grilles,.and the building is remarkable tor 
the care with which the scale is kept 
throughout a rather complicated composi- 
tion. The Free Public Library, by Mr. 
W. H. Lynn (fig. 5), is the most striking, 
as well as architecturally the best, public 
building in Belfast. It is of red sand- 
stone and Classic in style, inspired, pro- 
bably, by French models of twenty or thirty 
years ago. As our illustration shows, the 
ground-story is rusticated in the French 
manner, the horizontal joints only being 
marked; but this is in keeping with the 
rather delicately-proportioned order above. 
The weakest point in the design seems to us: 
the carved tympana over the first-floor 
windows, or, rather, the putting of square- 
headed windows in round-headed openings, 
which necessitates such a filling up. The 
treatment of the attic, on the other hand, is: 
happy and appropriate. There is a general 
air of refinement about the composition un- 
usual out of France and a little out of tune 
with British tradition—but that, perhaps, 
does not matter in Ireland; in any case It 
is rather a pleasant change for once in a way.. 
The Gothic front of the Independent 
Church in Donegall-street, by the late Raffles. 
Brown, is a grand architectural conception 
spoiled by a lack of taste and knowledge 1p 
the execution which was almost inevitable im 
the early days of the Gothic revival. St. 
Patrick’s R.C. Church, further up the 
street, is also a clever composition, with 
a striking and effective tower and spire ; but 
the detail is too heavy even for the Early 
French Gothic in which it is designed, and: 
there is, perhaps, too much of it. Just 
beyond this, at the bottom of Clifton-street, 
is the “Old Poor House,” now the head- 
quarters of the Belfast Charitable Society 
(see lithograph); the oldest structure 1D 
Belfast with any architectural pretensions. 





It only dates from the last quarter © 
the eighteenth century, and, though > 
large building, its pretensions are mode 


enough, but it is rightly treasured in the 


Post Office, for which the Office of Works is town. It is in brick, with a stucco cornice, 
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Fig. 7—Warehouse, Victoria-street. 
(Messrs. Young & Mackenzze.) 








&c., and consists of a large middle block 
and lower end ones connected together by 
long one-story wings. A lofty octagonal tower 
and spire in stone stands behind the central 
pediment, but is so out of keeping with 
the rest that it scarcely seems to belong to 
it. The structure stands well on rising 
ground behind a long garden, and has an 
appropriate air of homeliness. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie have tried to suggest a 
military character in the new Soldiers’ Home 
in Clifton-street by crenellating some of the 
parapets, but the composition is not a 
success; we even prefer the block called 
Hanover House, which stands next to it. At 
the top of the street there is a group of 
what appears to be four churches, one of 
them being, however, a school attached to 
the Carlisle Memorial Church, which was 
designed by Mr. W. H. Lynn, and is the 
most important building belonging to the 
Methodist community in Belfast, and a very 
= example indeed of a modern church in 
the Early English style, excellent in compo- 
sition, in proportions, and in its details 
(see lithograph). The school is not by the 
same architect, and, though superficially 
similar in style, is not in the least a worthy 
addition to the church buildings. Of the 
other two churches, St. Enoch’s, by Mr. A. 
Jackson, is the better; but neither will bear 
soe with the Methodists’ buildings, 
a new red brick buildings of the Mater 
= — Hospital in the Crumlin-road, 
by r. W. J. Fennell (see lithograph) 

e noticeable for their unpolished grey 
granite dressings. There is a satisfac- 


torily designed porch to the middle block, 
but the angles are badly weakened in 
appearance by being carried on the middle 
of bay windows. The ward block seems too 
much crowded up against the middle to get 
proper light and ventilation. The Court 
House and Gaol, by the late Sir Charles 
Lanyon, which, a little beyond the hospital, 
face each other across the road, are both 
good and appropriate pieces of architecture. 
The greater part of the gaol is of course very 
plain, and hidden by high walls, but the 
entrance gateway, flanked by lodges, is a 
delightful little building. The lodges are 
two-storied square blocks, pierced by small 
windows, and connected by a screen wall, in 
which the arched gateway is pierced, and in 
front of which are a row of sturdy Doric 
columns. The entablature is carried round 
the lodges, and is there surmounted by a 
parapet. The whole structure, including the 
columns, is heavily rusticated, and, with the 
deep reveals to the openings, looks as solid, 
satisfactory, and appropriate as it well could. 
The Court House is a square, dignified 
building, in “Palladian” style, with a 
Corinthian pilaster order running through its 
whole height, and a deep pedimented portico. 
Shadow effects are cleverly obtained by 
recesses in the wings filled up in the lower 
part by open loggias, and by the recessed 
porch so often mentioned ; it is needless to 
say that the proportions and details are 
excellent. 

Near the north-west extremity of the city, 








at the corner of the Cliftonville-road, is St. 
James’ Church (see lithograph), a very well- | character which the architect has succeeded 


designed modern building, by Messrs. Lanyon, 
Lynn, & Lanyon, in the Decorated style, 
with an effective and well-proportioned spire. 
And a little way up the road is the Belfast 
Academy, a rather severe looking building, 
by Mr. W. H. Lynn, designed in the appro- 
priate late Gothic style, and built of un- 
coursed dark coloured rubble. It has the 
usual collegiate arrangement, with a heavy 
square tower in the middle, in which is a 
rich, deeply-moulded doorway, under a four- 
centred arch, * with the inevitable oriel 
window over. There is an obviously inten- 
tional peculiarity in the upper windows, 
which have semicircular heads to the lights ; 
it does not seem any improvement on the 
usual form, but is not in the least unpleasant 
and was perhaps worth doing for the sake of 
a little originality. The Northern Counties 
Railway station, at the endof York-street, 
has already been once referred to. It isa 
good and effective piece of Renaissance 
design, carried outin painted stucco; the addi- 
tions now being carried out must, no doubt, 
to some extent spoil the original balanced 
composition, but that could hardly be avoided, 
and some effort seems to have been made 
to make them as little objectionable 
as might be. St. Paul’s Church, opposite, 
is a generally satisfactory little building by 
Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon, rather 
spoiled by a weak bell-turret. Gallagher's 
tobacco factory in York-street, by Mr. S. 
Stephenson, is an enormous block of red 
brickwork, five stories high, impressive from 
its size as well as from a certain architectonic 
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in giving it. The new Friends’ Meeting 
House, in Frederick-street, may be mentioned 
as a satisfactory building of a plain sort; 
and the old parish church of St. Anne’s, in 
the south-east part of Donegall-street, is 
interesting for the moment as soon, perhaps, 
to disappear to make way for the proposed 
cathedral. Among the important modern 
commercial buildings in this street, the 
Brookfield Linen Company’s premises, by 
Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon may be 
especially mentioned, as well as the old 
Belfast Bank at the corner of Waring-street, 
opposite the handsome Commercial Build- 
ings, a broad, dignified, Classic front in 
grey granite, dating from 1820. Another 
very important building in Waring-street 
is the Ulster Bank, one of the most ornate 
and striking pieces of architecture in the 
Italian Renaissance style in Belfast. At 
the bottom of this street one turns again 
into Victoria-street, opposite the unsatis- 
factory building of the Amicable Assurance 
Society, with its restlessness and its weak- 


rounded corners with round-headed openings ' Lord-Lieutenant. 





| 





inthem. At the other end of the street are the 
now inadequate and unworthy municipal 
buildings, erected in 1870-71 by Mr. A. 
Jackson; a red brick structure with red 
stone dressings, raised on a rough plinth, 
and consisting of two stories of round-headed 
windows of a sort of pseudo-Gothic kind. 
Behind it is the Fire Brigade station. There 
are a number of new red brick commercial 





buildings near this end of Victoria-street, 
and in Victoria-square, and at the top of the 
latter there is the old Town Hall, but none 
lof these have the slightest architectural 
interest. The little Empire Theatre, oppo- 
|site the old Town Hall, may, however, be 
mentioned as a rather less grotesque parody 
of architecture than the other theatres. 
The front of a warehouse in Victoria-street, 
by Messrs. Young & Mackenzie (fig. 7), 
is simply but effectively treated. South 
of the Municipal Buildings are the exten- 
sive markets, and, on the other side of 
the Albert Bridge, the new electric-light 





station, opened a few weeks ago by the 
It was designed, like the 
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gas works on the Ormeau-road, by Messrs. 
Watt & Tulloch, and is certainly the best 
piece of work in the town by this firm. Qp 
the Ormeau-road, beyond the river, one of 
the first buildings is the Cooke Centenary 
Memorial Church, by Mr. W. J. Fennell 
and then comes the surrounding region of 
villas and small houses gradually giving way 
to larger houses, and then to the open 
country. 

Among the important buildings rather jn 
the outskirts that in the city is the Campbell 
College, a very picturesquely grouped build. 
ing by Mr. W. H, Lynn, and remarkable for 
its refined taste and reserve of style ; of this 
some illustrations will be found in our litho- 
graph pages. Belfast House, a modern 
Gothic mansion by Mr. John Lanyon, may 
also be named, and the illustration of it 
(fig. 8) forms an appropriate and decorative 
close to our article.* 








* This series of illustrated articles was begun in our 
| issue of September 26, 1896. A list of those towns already 
| dealt with will be found on page xxi. The last of the 
' series (Dublin) will appear on January 7. 
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NOTES. 
THE twelfth general meeting 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
held on Thursday of last week, 
was very well attended, and the Report of 
the Hon. Secretary and the statement of the 
Chairman (Sir E. Maunde Thompson) gave 
a most satisfactory account of the important 
and interesting work which the Fund is 
carrying out. The Fund has now three 
branches, the original “ Egypt Exploration 
Fund,” the “ Archeological Survey Fund,” 
and the “ Grzco-Roman Branch,” the last 
instituted, and which has already produced 
the remarkable first volume of ‘ Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri” (noticed in our columns a short 
time since), to which we are promised a 
second volume of even greater interest. 
The interest of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
is chiefly literary and social; the other 
researches of the Fund are, however, such 
as are more usually understood under 


Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. 


Fig. 8. 
the term archeological. At the temple 
at Deir-el-Bahari the repairs and_ the 


replacing of sculptured stones, carried out 
by Mr. Howard Carter under the advice of 
Mr. Somers Clarke (to whom the chairman 
said they were especially indebted), are all 
but completed; there remains the drawing 
of the sculptures, entrusted to Mr. Howard 
Carter and Mr. Sillem, in order to complete 
the materials for the publication which is to 
be brought out under the editorship of M. 
Naville. Professor Petrie, who addressed 
the meeting, described his researches 
in the cemetery at Dendereh, in which 
a great number of objects of historic 
rather than artistic value had been found, 
and which had thrown a good deal of 
light on some chapters of Egyptian history. 
Arches were found in some of these tombs 
of the date of 3,500 B.c., the oldest pieces of 
arched construction which had come to light. 





Another interesting fact which he mentioned 





was in regard to the successive changes in 
the shape and orientation of the tombs. 
The older ones, which dated from about the 
close of the IIIrd. Dynasty, were square 
on plan. At the period of the VIth. Dynasty 
they assumed an oblong shape with the 
longer axis always north and south; at the 
XIth. Dynasty the oblong form was still 
maintained, but the longer axis was always 
east and west. Whether these changes had 
anything to do with ritual, or were merely 
the result of circumstances of locality, Pro- 
fessor Petrie did not suggest; though this 
is surely a very important point in connexion 
with the subject. sib) 

THE Report of the Examina- 
tions Department of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute 
for 1897-98 records a continued increase in 
the work of the Department. As compared 
with last year there is an increase of 82 
in the number of classes, of 2,833 in the 





City and 
Guilds Institute, 
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number of students, of 1,196 in the number 
ot candidates for examination, and of 833 in 
the number of passes. The increase of 
numbers is partly due to the addition of new 
subjects which have been added from time 
to time to meet the requirements of fresh 
industries and sections of trades. In some 
important branches, such as mechanical 
engineering and plumbers’ work, there is 
however a decline in the number of candi- 
dates. On the other hand it is stated that in 
most branches of the building trades there 
has been a marked increase in the number of 
candidates for examination, and in most of 
the subjects a similar increase in the attend- 
ance of students at the classes. The per- 
centages of passes show also an improve- 
ment in the standard of work. This furnishes 
one evidence among many others that there 
is at present an increasing desire for 
adequate instruction in the technical pro- 
cesses connected with building. 





Composition MR. John Hughes writes :— 
omposition : 

of “ Under the above heading the 
Ancient Mortar. 7 /d¢ey of June 18, 1892, con- 
tained an article by the writer, in which the 
analyses of eight specimens of mortar taken 
from the ruins of old English castles and 
abbeys, together with photo-micrographic 
illustrations of the physical appearance of the 
sand used in making such mortar, were fully 
recorded, This contribution was supple- 
mented by another article published in the 
Builder of February 11, 1893, in which the 
analyses and illustrations of eight more 
specimens of other old ruins were published. 
The object of this communication is to place 
on record an additional analysis of mortar 
from Tintern Abbey, as follows :— 
COMPOSITION OF MORTAR FROM TINTERN ABBEY. 











Samples taken. 1892. ° 1897. 
Water lost at 212 deg. 
BANG. ccacdcedsvdecaserss E72 ac HG 
Combined water and loss 
On ignition .............66 398 ... 2°40 
AMO svicsevsientscassacaxess 1884... 18°45 
MEAONOSIAT. cars dcatsscsesccos O92 ..: 66 
RIUAMIN Suc cecesvantaunascccee O62 ss 43 
MOGs i cbdt verreecseeawsescusis Ose is "72 
Onde Ob NON. i2e0.h cease BQO sw F95 
ALOR i cdessdthcctecves 5°30)...» Fo 
Sulphuric acid ............ EO? icc “39 
Carbonic acid <.4.<0.0200s ¥2'13 12°90 
WHIOPING s. <ccccasdececesssc 0°13. ... not done. 
Gelatinous silica soluble 
MEAURANL Cvsnasacccterssve G20 cer... 605 
Insoluble matters (sand) 51°67 52°00 
I00'00 .,, I00°00 
* Equal to carbonate of 
TOUUUE sascissnsctbvocnsiaieninaniiac 27.56 29°31 
County THOUGH the Times has not the 
Medical 


yore authority it had in byegone days, 

it is still an influential organ 
of intelligent general opinion. We there- 
fore hope that the sermon which it preached 
last week on the desirability of every county 
having a Medical Officer of Health will bear 
fruit. Some English counties already have 
such an officer, others have not. In our 
Opinion it ought not to be left to the County 
Councils to appoint such an officer according 
to their own will, but the Legislature should 
make it compulsory that they should do so. 
As the most energetic and enlightened 
County Councils have already made these 
appointments, such legislation would only 
be required in order to bring the more back- 
ward Councils into line at once. Sooner or 
later such an officer will be appointed in 
€very county, but this ought to be done at 


1s) 


once. We have insisted over and over again 
on the necessity of large districts for the 
purposes of effectual sanitary supervision. 
A County Medical Officer of Health can do 
more effectual work than a dozen local 
officers, who have to study local prejudices 
and their own professional position. 





THE Dean of Westminster ap- 
peals to the public for funds to 
complete the organ case de- 
signed bythe late Mr. Pearson. The northern 
section of the case was built as a monument 
to Purcell; that is, the money was sub- 
scribed with that special object. The 
pipes of the swell organ, opposite, are 
still without their decorative screen, and 
the design of the case incomplete ; 1,090/. 
is required to complete it. We hope the 
money will be subscribed; but why should 
not the whole completed organ-case be re- 
garded as the monument to Purcell, and sub- 
scribed for accordingly? To commemorate 
Purcell by half an organ-case seems rather a 
half-hearted proceeding. 


Organ Case, 
Westminster 
bbey. 





Te WE regret to learn that the 
Widening ot Opportunity afforded for com- 

olborn. mencing the widening of 
Holborn at the point between Southampton- 
row and Southampton-street, by the demo- 
lition of the District Post Office, has been 
lost, apparently by a mere piece of vacilla- 
tion on the part of the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the London County Council. They 
had brought up a Report at one meeting of 
the Council recommending that the street 
should be widened by to ft. at that point, 
which owing to pressure of business was 
not dealt with; and at the next meeting 
brought upanother Report withdrawing their 
previous recommendation. This has been a 
stupid business, and it would be rather 
interesting to know what were the reasons 
which induced the Improvements Committee 
to abandon a recommendation which was 
seriously called for. 





A FULL description of a startling 
Fema 2: ong and novel scheme for trans- 

mitting power without the 
necessity of connecting wires is given in the 
New York £lectrical Review, of October 26. 
The method was irvented and patented by 
Nikola Tesla, the well-known electrician, 
and owing to the skill with which he has 
developed the receiving and_ sending 
apparatus, is, theoretically at least, per- 
fectly feasible. It is well known that the 
conductivity of the air for,electric discharges 
increases as its pressure is diminished, and 
hence no great pressure is required to pro- 
duce a discharge through rarefied air. The 
main feature of Tesla’s invention is to pro- 
duce, by means of a special transformer, 
enormous electrical pressures, measured by 
millions of volts. At the power station, one 
terminal of the transformer is put to earth 
and the other is taken toa great height—the 
top of a mountain, for example. A similar 
arrangement is made at the receiving station. 
Owing to the greatly superior conductivity 
of the higher stratum of air, there will be 
comparatively small leakage, and hence a 
great portion of the current will be trans- 
mitted direct to the receiving transformer. 
This method has nothing in common with 
the ordinary systems of wireless telegraphy, 
as the power is transmitted by conduction 


given of the Tesla transformer in action, we 
can see how powerful it is as the streamers 
coming from the terminal cover an area of 
200 square feet. The voltage employed 
must be considerably over a_ million. 
If any serious attempt is made 
to carry out Tesla’s scheme in practice 
the effect of these high tension discharges in 
the upper strata of the atmosphere on the 
meteorological conditions of the countries 
traversed by them will have to be considered, 
as the effects may not always be beneficial. 





Ir is stated that the London 
County Council have arranged 
with the Duke of Bedford that 
Vinegar-yard shall henceforth be closed as a 
public thoroughfare for the purpose of con- 
verting it into a cw#l-de-sac, to be covered 
over as a shelter for playgoers whilst waiting 
for admission into Drury-lane Theatre. The 
existing footway leads out of Catherine- 
street (formerly Brydges-street) to Cross- 
court and Marquis-court, Drury-lane, passing 
by the site of the pit-entrance of Garrick’s 
theatre; the doorway, which remained 
until 1884, being the last relic of the house 
built by Wren, is mentioned by Charles 
Lamb in his essay, “ My First Play.” At one 
time the name “ Vinegar-yard ” was common 
in London; here, in the vicinity of Covent 
Garden, as in two other places similarly situ- 
ated, it is, perhaps, a corruption of Vineyard, or 
Vine-garden, yard. Cunningham says it was 
built cévca 1621, and cites the burial-register 
of one “blind John out of Vinagre-yard,” on 
February 4, 1624. Yet it has other claims 
upon ourremembrance. Two hundred years 
ago the “ Rose” tavern stood at the corner of 
Russell-street, by the theatre’s north-west 
corner ; southwards, at the north-west corner 
of Vinegar-yard, stood the “ Windmill” 
tavern. In Vinegar-yard was born Fanny 
Barton, the Mrs. Abington painted by Rey- 
nolds, and the yet unrivalled impersonator 
of Lady Teazle and Miss Prue. In the first 
floor room of the “Crown” (opposite the 
theatre - door known as “Lady Burdett- 
Coutts’s”) the first contributors to Punch 
used to meet for the weekly dinner; the 
room was afterwards frequented by the 
Réunion Club and by their successors, in 
1857, the Savage Club. The (old) Eccentrics 
Club migrated from Chandos-street to the 
“Crown,” and thence to the “Sutherland 
Arms” in May’s-buildings, St. Martin’s-lane. 
The west-end of Vinegar-yard is named 
“ Little Bridge-street” in John Gwynne’s plan 
of 1766, in Horwood’s large-scale survey of 
1799 it appears as “ Wooburn-street.” 


Vinegar-yard 
Catherine-street. 





.,:._.:. WRITING in reference to the 
Buildings in : : 
Hurricane St. Vincent hurricane, Mr. 
Countries. Blashill makes a most practical 
and pertinent suggestion in the Zmes with 
regard to the suggestion of the Bishop of 
Barbados that churches, rectory-houses, and 
schools in the island of St. Vincent should 
be rebuilt “as they were before the storm.” 
Mr. Blashill points out that as some build- 
ings survived the hurricane it is obviously 
possible to erect buildings in such a manner, 
either by additional strength or additional 
elasticity, that they should withstand a hurri- 
cane ; that this ought to be the object to be 
kept in view ; and that to merely rebuild the 
destroyed structures ‘as they were before ” 
would be a foolish and inconsiderate pro- 
ceeding. It is to be hoped that this sensible 








and not by radiation. From the photograph 


piece of advice will not be lost sight of. 
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THERE is less of eccentricity 

The New . > 
English Art than usual in the present exhi- 
ae. bition of the New English Art 
Club at the Dudley Gallery, although we are 
not altogether spared—witness Mr. Wilson 
Steer’s ‘Ludlow Castle” (61), which sug- 
gests a landscape in worsted-work, or Mr. 
Bauer’s interior of a “ Mosque at Delhi ” (13), 
a mere raw expanse of roughly indicated 
detail, without shadow or aérial effect. Mr. 
C. H. Shannon’s half-length portrait of a 
man (72), occupying the central place at the 
top of the room, has dignity of expression 
and line, though with an unnecessarily flat 
treatment. Among the experiments in light 
effect, which are commonly among the 
interesting points in the exhibition, are to be 
noted Mr. W. W. Russell’s “ Under the 
Trees ” (101), and Mr, Lindner’s ‘“ The Maas 
of (at?) Dordrecht” (49). The most free 
and powerful bit of landscape in the room is 
again by Miss Alice Fanner—‘ Swaledale, 
Yorkshire” (106); this artist is a real gain to 
the exhibition, and might claim a more pro- 
minent position. ‘ The Double Lock” (102), 
by Mr. Bertram Priestman, is a fine land- 
scape in composition, though somewhat 
dolorous in colour. Mr. George Thomson is 
more successful with a portion of St. Paul’s 
(99), with the columns of the north porch 
standing out white in a glint of sunshine, 
than he was with a view of the whole building 
last year. Mr. Strang has a capital etched 
portrait of Mr. Kipling (15), and a weird and 
ugly symbolical picture of Death as “The 
Drummer” (56), in which the result is not 

worth the talent expended in producing it. 





sa THE collection of water-colour 

Art Society’s Grawings by Mr. Alfred East, 
Gallery. at the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery, comprises a number of sketches in 
the Midlands of England, and at Aix-les- 
Bains, Savoy, and Northern Italy. The note 
to the catalogue informs us that they are the 
accumulation of several years, some having 
been done as studies for important pictures, 
but the majority in order to preserve a fugi- 
tive effect. As such they form an interesting 
and varied collection. They naturally show 
a considerable difference in style, according 
to the time at which they were done; dates 
are not given, but one may assume that such 
sketches as “An Autumn Evening” (6), 
“The Bridges at Bourton-on-the-Water” 
(20), and “The Mill Brook” (29), with 
others, represent one phase of work and 
were done about the same time, the treat- 
ment and colour effect is so similar in 
each. A different class of work, the rapid 
study of a special effect, is represented by 
such a sketch as “A Midland Meadow— 
Clearing for Frost” (7), a remarkable sketch, 
though one may think that the blue of the 
distant portion is a little too emphatic. 
Among others which have a marked 
character are “ Heidelberg” (51) which by 
the way rather reminds one of Mr. Goodwin ; 
“ The Silvery River Somme” (63), as French 
in character as the next one, ‘ Sussex 
Fields ” (64), is English ; this latter is one of 
the most original works in the room. 
“Dieppe Harbour” (93) is a fine piece of 
colour, and the collection generally is 
valuable as an illustration of the free sketch- 
ing work of an accomplished landscape 
painter. In the same gallery are some 
examples of a new method of “oil drawings,” 
as they are called, by Mr. Rupert Bunny. 





The following is the artist’s description of 
the process :— 

“ The method consists merely in painting a picture 

in oil colours upon a copper plate and taking off the 
impression upon plate paper. But in reality the 
difficulties arising out of the selection and mixing of 
fitting colours, and in painting upon a surface which 
in no way resembles in colour that upon which the 
painting will find itself, are by no means few, and 
have prevented others from embarking upon it save 
in monochrome. These difficulties are not lessened 
by the fact that retouching after printing is a very 
hazardous matter.” 
As this is not a reduplication process, it may 
be asked (as the author seems to have antici- 
pated) wherein its value consists. The 
result has, as he says, certain qualities which 
are not to be found in either oil or water- 
colour painting; it is a new effect in facture ; 
but it does not strike us as of very much 
value, and we should be disposed to say 
that the same time might be better employed 
in sketching in oils in the usual manner. 





GREAT complaints are being 


The Palace of a eee 
Sand ee sae made in Paris in regard to the 


spirit in which the repair of the 
Palace of Fontainbleau is being carried out, 
as it appears that modern work is being 
substituted for ancient in some portions 
of the building, without any motive or 
excuse. The graceful portico of the Cour 
Ovale has been replaced by a blank wall 
in new stone, while the remains of the 
old portico—friezes, capitals, &c., con- 
sidered too much worn to remain zz situ, 
have been carefully rebuilt in front of the 
facade of the grotto in the Jardin des Pins. 
“Restorations” of this kind are unfortunately 
becoming only too frequent in Paris, and it 
is to be regretted that the Inspecting Archi- 
tects of the ‘Monuments Historiques” 
Department have apparently either not 
sufficient authority or not sufficient energy 
to keep a check on these and other ill- 
advised freaks of the architects of the 
“ Batiments Civils.” 


—_ <- 
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TRADITION AND MATERIAL IN 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


THAT material is essentially a part of archi- 
tecture at once marks out that art from others, 
sculpture in nearest degree resembling it ; but 
painting, music, and poetry are almost free of 
the practical limitations that the use of material 
implies. Architecture is not so ethereal an art 
as any of these; like these it appeals to the 
mind of man, but in addition it supplies a 
bodily want, and this is a dual service attempted 
by no other. The architect’s cognate worker 
is the clothier whose service to man is the 
same in kind, differing in degree for use and 
beauty ; architectural style is pretty much 
fashion writ large. 

That mere mass of material should be of 
account at all in an artistic appreciation of 
architecture is repugnant to some, still the fact 
is unquestionable thatibulk produces a sense of 
awe. The Parthenon is now surpassedin size by 
many a factory, yet even its influence in the 
expression of majesty was not a little owing to 
substantial size ; in its day it was among the 
biggest of contemporary buildings. True art 
will recognise this common instinct, and will 
with least material give the sense of greatest 
extent. If it be argued that it is not possible to 
magnify appearances, then, negatively, an 
artistic aim will be to prevent the belittling 
that results when features are measured that 
by association have a_ certain magnitude 
attached to them—St. Peter’s, for example. 

I would direct attention to some of the 
materials used in building, with the object of 
showing that, though an essential constituent of 
architecture, material shares place with another 
influence, tradition, that is yet more powerful. 








* An abridgment by the author, Mr. Alexander 
M‘Gibbon, of a paper read by him before the Perth 
Architectural Association, on Friday, November 4. 
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Mind has influenced matter to a greater degree 
than some are disposed to admit. If on the 
one hand we must differentiate architecture 
from sculpture and painting, by whose canons 
of criticism it is so often mistakenly 
judged, on the other hand we must avoid 
excess in our materialistic belief in the 
potency of materials recently or yet to be dis- 
covered and applied in buildings. 

We may well surmise that at the beginning 
the materials of a country or locality strongly 
influenced its architecture ; but it is not so eas 
to get direct evidence of the fact, and the day 
has passed for calm assumption of certainty as 
to the methods, not to say motives, of the men 
of old ; to gratuitously assume, as not so long 
ago was the custom, that primeval man took 
Nature in the fields and woods as his tutor in 
columnar construction, is unwarranted. The 
resemblance between trunk and column all 
may see, but not everyone may settle how 
much is coincidence and how much conscious 
imitation. 

However interesting ethnographically may 
be the study of man as cave-dweller or erector 
of tent and hut, for practical purposes we may 
date the beginning of architecture from when 
we see evidently that, coincidently with provi- 
sion for material wants, an elementary desire 
for beauty has been met in a traditional treat- 
ment, or style. The earliest of Greek and 
Indian remains that we have are far removed 
from the beginning of things architectural, and 
notwithstanding what evidence may yet come 
to light, it is hardly probable that we shall ever 
get much nearer the beginning ; but rightly 
directed research may enable us to predicate 
with some measure of certainty as to what that 
beginning was. Though the earliest remains 
are of stone, they show forms that have such a 
resemblance to wood construction that from 
the masonic evidence alone we should be justi- 
fied in affirming the fact, even without the con- 
firmation of pottery, and painted and carved 
decoration. I do not suppose there can be any 
room for doubt that many features in Indian 
work are clearly imitative or reminiscent of 
wood construction ; the trellis work of stone 
beams, the corner bracket from columns like a 
fork of a bough, mortises and tenons, &c. 
But is it equally clear that the Greek Order is 
also an immediate survival of previous timber 
construction? Many are of opinion that it is 
otherwise — Viollet-le-Duc in his iectures, 
for example—and maintain the Order to be 
specifically designed for stone. They bid 
us note that the Doric abacus is of 
a size not easy to get in wood; while the 
derivation of triglyph and mutule from ceiling 
beam and rafter respectively is negatived by 
their appearance at the gable ends, where in 
their alleged prototype they could not have 
been. Even the shaft, they argue, does not 
appear to come at first hand from the tree 
trunk, for the further back we go the stumpier 
they are and the least like trees ; while it is noted 
that a square prism of stone is most naturally 
taken from the quarry with its four corners 
cut off, and these again chamfered give the 
sixteen-sided column of the earliest Greek 
type. All this notwithstanding, I think the 
Classic order does show a reminiscence of 
prehistoric wood construction. In the case of 
the abacus, the timber prototype has entirely 
been departed from, and it now shows the 
qualities proper to stone, but in other parts this 
influence of material on design is absent. 
Tradition has been more powerful than logical 
consistency, and wood forms are perpetuated 
in stone. 

It is obvious that big stones are required for 
lintels; smaller will do for arches. So in 
Greece the abundance of Pentelic marble has 
permitted of, if it did not suggest, a trabeated 
style ; but Egypt also employed the lintel, 
though with the greatest difficulty. She had to 
hew the hardest of granite and transport it 
long distances. Why, we wonder, did not the 
excellent bricks suffice for arches that would 
have proved hardly less enduring than the 
granite beam? And in the lintel an arch form 
has here and there been found, proving, 
apparently, that a religious sentiment led to 
the use of the material conceived to be most 
lasting, while an architectural motive, gratified 
at the expense of logical treatment, Jed to the 
arch form in a lintel. Let three thousand years 
pass, and in, perhaps, the oldest type of build- 
ing we have in Scotland—the Round Tower at 
Brechin, for example—we have large masonry 
generally, and a large lintel with the arch cut 
out of it. Opinions may differ as to the origin 
. of the prototype, but there the arch isa notable 
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instance of tradition being more influential 
than material. Early Romanesque work has 
generally larger sized masonry than Gothic, 
yet the same quarries were drawn upon at the 
different periods, hewing implements and 
mechanical means of transport all improved, 
but the later builders’ inclination did not go 
out to Cyclopean work, when it might quite 
easily have been gratified. Hence, throughout 
the whole Medizeval period in Britain I question 
if a stone has been built exceeding a couple of 
tons in weight. About Oxford I have noticed 
in places a soft stone in large sizes, but singu- 
larly enough the forms cut are plainly those 
traditionally in vogue when smaller stones were 
used. Late arch-labels in the same way gener- 
ally keep the traditional section, but are cut 
out of larger stone than was the earlier prac- 
tice ; they have no joint, that is, at the extrados. 
We find Gothic at Mont St. Michel, and Classic 
at Aberdeen, both of granite, but it does not 
appear that in either case the material had any- 
thing to do with the choice of the style. 

Wrought-iron in the form of  tie-rods 
influenced the Gothic of Italy. Arches were 
desired springing from single columns at 
porches and elsewhere, but the thrust was met 
not by counteracting flying buttress or inertia 
of wall, but by tension of metal. This was a 
novel use of a material till then in construction 
neglected, but now legitimately, if not quite 
happily, turned to account, and one might have 
expected the new mode fo have spread and 
become more general than it did ; but after all 
it takes its place only as a useful aid alike for 
arches and roofs. Gothic architecture was 
not revolutionised ; the old methods have not 
been displaced ; for one arch to be seen, even 
to-day, whose thrust is met by tension, a dozen 
are found sustained by either counter arch or 
buttress. The eye is apparently better pleased 
to have it so ; old world practice is in its favour, 
hence the mode endures. 

Cast-iron columns and rolled beams in 
our own day are developments that have 
undoubtedly influenced architecture. To be- 
lieve some, indeed, one would think we 
are now quite emancipated from all past 
canons of art; but we note that, although 
most happily we have it in our power 
nowadays to do much that was hitherto im- 
practicable, still, after all, a substantial propor- 
tion of the world’s work is done in the old way. 
No disparagement to the new methods ; for 
architects, whose conservative sympathies 
incline to stone construction, often best appre- 
ciate the existence of metal so used, and it is 
they, and not engineers, who should give all 
due regard to the novel material, and who 
regret to see it masked behind masonry—as, for 
example, at the Tower Bridge. 

Lead is a material that as a covering might 
have influenced the Gothic roof, and so 
necessarily the gable—the characteristic Gothic 
feature, says Ruskin—in a way that it did not. 
If in Norman times lead was in small plates, 
in Gothic times, just when roofs were steepest 
it was used in the form of strips and rolls. On 
a pitch of forty-five to sixty degrees slates and 
tiles hang well, but the “crawl” of lead is 
excessive ; the material calls for a rake any- 
where under thirty degrees ; called, | may say 
in vain, for over a couple of centuries, until in 
the Perpendicular period this sensible pitch of 
_ was given ; in this, asin some other things, 

€ style showing a truthfulness to utilitarian 
Principles and logical construction not met 
with in the perfected Gothic of France, so 
ey culogised for this very quality. 

course, I am not arguing that the pitch of 
roof ought to have been lowered to suit cast- 
lead ; architecture overrides such fitness. I 
po cite as a historical fact that it was not, 
hough the practical logic of the material 
pointed that way; traditional motive was 
superior to the material in influence, and 
Gothic as gloriously inconsistent 
Ghiie won ent as ever 

Timber, I think, we mi 
have influenced our Sodan hone ne 
— ithas. Of suitable woods we hows abun- 
i the and the climate is not inimical. Statistics 

€ comparative rainfall in Lancashire and 

Our west coast prove this; yet in La 3; 
th ; ; yet in Lancashire 
€r€ are noble half-timber manor houses : with 

Us none at all. Why is it that ft 
Swen we bane oe. Bh " iy of the 
Porch, and a timber spire te a ose bg ohn 
may have existed? Simpl th ey Aaa 
think, that the timbe <a ap tener paste 
the Scottish taste a did not appeal to 
dance was to be’ h ough material in abun- 
Johnson was sland te ee lp Rien Bory 
sed to believe to the contrary. 


Zinc and sheet-iron have been employed in 
America for cornices, a development on Euro- 
pean practice (chiefly French) confined hitherto 
to large and elaborate hip rolls on roofs, man- 
sard especially. This direct imitation of stone 
features is alarming, but perhaps only at first. 
A little reflection will reassure us ; itis no new 
thing in the course of architectural develop- 
ment for an old form to be copied in a new 
material. We have seen wood copied in stone ; 
stone imitated in sheet-iron is not more strange. 
As in the former case, it will be an affair of 
time, if ever, before detail is designed appro- 
priate to the new material ; but even with its 
nature and capabilities recognised there will 
remain a reminiscence of that other material 
from which it was derived. It is in the noting 
of such like derivations that much of the 
interest of archzeology consists. 

Largely because of the use of a metal frame- 
work in buildings, terra-cotta has come into 
vogue. It is, of course, nothing more than 
brickwork of a superior kind, which, instead of 
being moulded into plain solid blocks, takes 
the form of pottery ; solidity, if required, being 
given by concrete filled in when building. 
One obvious possibility about this material is 
that, coming from a mould, elaborate orna- 
ment can be repeated easily and inexpen- 
sively. We must, then, in judging it, use 
another standard than that applicable to 
carved stonework. Vermiculation and diaper 
laboriously cut by the mason often offend by 
vaunting labour of execution over design ; but 
as turned out from a mould our criticism must 
alter, and we may welcome abundance of orna- 
ment that need not disturb the contour of 
features, and may give a texture of surface of 
almost as much value as colour itself. This, of 
course, should be our treatment of the material ; 
but whether it gets it or whether it will be 
treated just as stone, time alone can show. It 
has been noted that in the modelling of terra- 
cotta, as raised ornament is applied by the 
fingers fo a surface rather than left by cutting 
from it, as with stone, so the treatment should 
express itself in the case, say, of a panel, by the 
ornament projecting. This is, perhaps, carry- 
ing the principle to an extreme of nicety, for 
the material being plastic, the modeller can at 
will dig out or apply ; but I think it very just 
that in stone cutting this truth in working 
should be more recognised, for it is always 
regrettable, as misapplied labour, to see small 
portions of raised work left at the expense of 
sinking a large surface. 

Besides the inherent quality of materials that 
should condition their employment, there are 
others imposed by process of manufacture, 
such as size in bricks, or commercial usage, as 
the stock sizes of timber and stone, carrying 
with it variation in prices that cannot be dis- 
regarded. These extrinsic conditions may, to 
a slight extent, modify architecture, thcugh, if 
motive is assertive enough, these will be over- 
ridden ; but I can see no particular merit in 
disregarding such subordinate influences. In 
one of Dublin’s cathedrals are to be seen, I 
believe, Purbeck shafts that, just as shipped 
across channel in stock lengths, are built, with 
bands at intervals, decided not by an architect’s 
designs, but by quarrymen’s practice. It is a 
trivial matter, but 1 do not think architecture in 
the grand sense suffers from it, and to those 
who know there is an added piquancy. We 
know that in our ordinary practice stones are 
delivered at a job of approximate fitness in size 
for the particular parts they are intended for, 
so there is considerable affectation in the 
studied excess of irregularity in door and 
window quoins sometimes seen ; weak in con- 
struction, it disregards the workman’s practice. 
It will give a craftsman’s interest, without the 
architect’s influence in any way being impaired, 
to let local practice assert itself in things 
immaterial. 

Let this, then, suffice to answer the query, 
Has the architecture of the past been influenced 
most by material or tradition—the motive of 
its designer? Assuredly by the latter. And 
that said, are we prepared to go further and 
forecast in the future, say, which of these 
will be the potential influence in days to 
come? A question not strictly within the 
limits of a practical paper, yet not wholly 
idle ; for as we realise the greatness of the 
future so shall we be inclined to see the 
dignity of the present, out of which that 
future must proceed. To me it seems that only 
in the experiences of the past have we any 
assurance for the future, and if we are inclined 





been is that which shall be,” as derogatory to 


present day life and progress, let us reflect that 
the part of architecture is something very 
noble, of an antiquity greater far than that of 
music and painting, the popular arts of 
to-day. Hence our data, gathered from a wide 
source, permit of an augury that one might not 
attempt in these arts. “ Forty centuries look 
down on us from the Pyramids,” while music, 
which in much is analogous to architecture, and 
has been delighted in by man since its creation 
as an art with formulated canon, is of com- 
paratively recent date. Seven centuries ago 
harmony as now understood was not, while 
the best of the musical instruments are the 
inventions of the lasttwo. Landscape painting, 
with its developments of perspective zerial and 
linear, is of recent date. Sculpture resembles 
architecture, not only in mass, but in age ; its 
principles and practice are as old as civilisation. 
The same may be said of poetry ; so it is not to 
be wondered at that these, with architecture, fail 
to show the modern development that music and 
painting exhibit. 

This antiquity, then, of architectural practice 
gives data for a forecast of its future. Of 
course, architecture has not been a thing of 
evolution and broadening precedent only. An 
intelligent review shows that besides logical 
advance, with increasing utilitarian needs and 
variety of materials there has never ceased 
to exist a sentimental influence, impalpable but 
potential, viz. : Traditional motive—which very 
often has expressed itself in tenacious retention 
of old forms for the sake of associations con- 
nected with them, material or religious. And 
hence have arisen all these delightful inconsis- 
tencies in the use of materials that we have 
discussed ; the prejudices that influence a 
national choice of lintel or arch style, Classic 
or Gothic, that no one can suppose ever came 
about because of the architect class decreeing 
the superior merit of one or other, even had 
the architects themselves been quite beyond 
the influence of the current taste. And so 
architecture is seen to be a history of human 
progress written in stone. Surely national 
peculiarities are worth preserving, even pro- 
vincialism in due measure; it is a spurious 
altruism that would replace these by a lifeless 
cosmopolitanism. ‘Timber, as we have seen, is 
quite available in Scotland, but just because of 
the historical fact that heretofore it has not 
obtained favour, perhaps we do well to preserve 
the character of our architecture as we find it. 
We do not condemn half-timber work if we 
elect to use stone, for there is a difference 
between our retention of old forms and that of 
former times; this, namely, that our con- 
servatism is self-conscious. Then it was that, 
knowing no other way and convinced that their 
father’s methods were best, a traditional method 
was followed : while we, not even by implica- 
tion, affirm that other forms are less worthy, 
where we retain those indigenous to our land, 
or specially associated with our race. Van- 
dalism was the characteristic evidence of life 
in all previous periods ; nowadays we rightly 
taboo that spirit, for we can exercise the right 
of liberty in choice of our models without 
destroying those we do not follow. Employing 
past forms and archaic materials does not 
imply that we are wilfully blind to the excel- 
lence of modern ; it but indicates the cultiva- 
tion of a sentiment that adds poetry to our 
too matter-of-fact day. Modern needs, comforts, 
and conveniences may be depended on to 
demand and get full attention, but a fostering 
care is required for the beauty that should 
accompany these, and this will often take the 
form of ingeniously preserving the historical 
continuity of traditional forms. 

The phonetic power of architecture is very 
limited ; beyond the expression of majesty, 
richness, and beauty, I know of none a build- 
ing is capable of. The firstis effected by actual 
bulk, the second by repetition of parts, the 
third by refinement of form. Beyond these it 
is by association of ideas merely that certain 
styles are popularly apportioned to certain 
types of building, to the church, the theatre, 
the town hall, the family dwelling, &c. 

Now, these three emotions are excited inde- 
pendently of particular materials. Thus, much 
of the Italian Renaissance is of brick covered 
with stucco, simulating stone construction ; 
and, regret as we may the unsubstantiality of 
the meaner materials, the architectural form 
is there and gives us pleasure ; that pleasure 
would, of course, be heightened by the presence 
of the real rather than the make-believe. Still, 
intellectually, it is better to have, say, Palladio 





to think of the maxim,“ The thing that hath! 


in stucco than not at all, Whether granite or 
stucco, in mass there is produced an emotion of 
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awe. Repetition of parts expresses richness ; 
its equivalent in poetry is rhyme. That 
may be allied with doggerel, but is none 
the less a component part of noblest 
verse. So in a structure the repeated feature 
may be\poor, though not necessarily, but simply 
because with its repetition a sense of richness 
results. This principle is best exemplified in 
Indian work, but a colonnade or arcade are 
cases in point ; and to come to details, note the 
dentil course in a cornice or a balustrade. Of 
the Greek triglyph, you remember Ruskin has 
asked if any one ever found pleasure in it ; but 
even if unlovely in itself, repeated, it fulfils a 
purpose. Repetition of parts and symmetry 
are methods by which an architectural effect is 
produced, and that quite irrespective of 
materials. And clearly, abstract beauty of form 
is in no degree dependent on material. 

So we may confidently predict of all coming 
architecture that whatever be the material 
employed, not merely the principles of the 
past, but as these were practised—the actual 
form—will be retained. Novel materials may 
emerge, but in the main the old will be 
preferred. There will be cycles of fashion in 
revivals of past styles, but withal there will 
result an accretion of real worth, so that it will 
not be possible for future cognoscenti to be 
misled in distinguishing the chronology of these 
successive revivals, for each will have acquired 
insensibly a character peculiarly its own. 
Colour indeed may perhaps be more considered 
than it has been, for chemistry or commerce 
may bring to us coloured material hitherto 
denied us; but this will never revolutionise 
architecture. The best correction of the 
mistaken notion that the coming years will see 
new materials, and hence a new architecture, 
is a reference to history ; can any one conceive 
of greater social changes than the past has 
shown, or wider variety in material than 
timber, stone, metal, and slate ? 

Many are concerned about the perpetuation 
of architecture as a living art: they look for- 
ward in dismay to an unending reproduction 
of past styles, and fearing that antiquarianism 
will only cramp design, they recommend the 
architect to study Nature, their hope being that 
acquaintance with natural forms, especially the 
human figure, will somehow help in the de- 
signing of the purely artificial forms of which 
architecture is alone composed. Now, it seems 
to me the clear lesson of history that function 
has modified architecture but little, material 
still less, and Nature, in this sense, not at all. 
As apractical corollary, I consider an architect’s 
drawing from the life for specific inspiration 
in design as futile ; itis a form of culture, doubt- 
less, to be commended to all men of what- 
ever occupation, but positively mischievous 
if it leads the architect to confound the 
essentially imitative arts of painting and sculp- 
ture with architecture, which is essentially 
creative. To train eye and hand in perception 
and delineating of beautiful line study of the 
antique is good, but architecture is a thing of 
artificial forms, empirically approved of by the 
same mental capacity as that which in the art 
of poetry has arbitrarily formulated the rules 
that govern the construction of the sonnet. If 
we do not acquaint ourselves with the endless 
variety that the past shows, but go on to 
original work, we shall most likely laboriously 
attain to something that was old long ago, 
earlier acquaintance with which might have 
permitted of our improving on the type. If 
we suit modern requirements, using modern 
materials, but conserving and perpetuating 
old-world forms, unconsciously there will 
emerge such variety as will quite worthily 
distinguish our work from that of all previous 
times. A. McCGIBBON. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


SWIMMING BATHS, GOOLE.—The Goole 
School Board have awarded the first premium 
for competitive plans for swimming baths to 
Mr. Tennant, architect, of Pontefract. The 
baths are to be erected at Alexandra-street 
Schools. The second premium was awarded to 
Mr. H. B. Thorp, architect, Goole. 

LEYTON PUBLIC BATHS COMPETITION.—Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, the assessor appointed by 
the District Council, has given his award as 
follows :—1st. “Economy,” No. 2 (Messrs. 
Harrap & Duffield, 34, Queen-street, E.C.). 
2nd, “Economy,” No. 1 (Mr. J. Williams 
Dunford, 100c, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.). 
ard. “Q.E.D.” (Messrs. Gordon, Lowther, & 
ror Finsbury House, Blomfield-street, 


The competition was limited to these 





competitors. In concluding his report Mr. 
Plumbe says “that all the competing archi- 
tects thoroughly deserve the thanks of the 
Council for the painstaking, skilful, and intelli- 
gent way in which they have responded to the 
invitation to compete.” The cost of the build- 
ings will be 15,000/. 

CoLsTOoN HALL, Bristot.—Mr. H. L. 
Florence, Vice-President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, has been appointed 
assessor in the competition for the new Colston 
Hall. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


THE opening meeting of this Institution for 
session 1898-99, was held on Monday evening, 
in the temporary premises of the Institution, 
Savoy-street, Victoria Embankment, when the 
President, Mr. Robert Vigers, delivered an 
opening address. 

In the course of his remarks, the President 
said it was a wise policy of those who founded 
the [nstitution to establish it on the broadest 
possible basis, so as to make it representative 
of every branch of their many-sided calling. 
How varied was the professional field which 
they covered was shown by even a cursory ex- 
amination of the list of members, which now, 
he was proud to say, comprised nearly 3,000 
names. It was easy to appreciate, though not 
perhaps very easy to define, the common bonds 
which united them in the ties of membership, 
and he had come to the conclusion that there 
was no better definition conceivable than that 
contained in their by-laws, viz.: “The art of 
determining the value of all descriptions of 
landed and house property, and of the various 
interests therein; the practice of managing 
and developing estates, the science of 
measuring and delineating the physical 
features of the earth, and of measuring and 
estimating artificer’s work,” unless he might 
add “the art of obtaining fees adequate to the 
remuneration of services so rendered.” He 
supposed that he personally represented 
almost the smallest section of the membership 
—those who practised as surveyors only ; and 
under these circumstances he would confine 
his observations generally to matters connected 
with this great metropolis, which presented 
such an immense and unique field for pro- 
fessional activity. The material growth of 
London during the fifty years covered by 
his personal experience almost transcended 
belief. A comparison of a map. of 
London in the forties with a map of 
our presenti London would show how rapid and 
complete had been the absorption of the open 
spaces which separated it at the earlier period 
from the surrounding hamlets and villages— 
spaces which had been taken possession of in 
the interval by the extra two millions of per- 
sons for whom house accommodation had had 
to be provided. He took by way of example the 
parish of Kensington. The population of the 
parish was in 1856 54,000 persons, in 18096 it 
had risen to 170,000 persons—in other words it 
had more than tripled. In 1856 the inhabited 
houses numbered 6,300, in 1896 22,580, or three 
and a half times as many as forty years pre- 
viously. The roads under the control of the 
vestry measured twenty-seven miles at the 
earlier date ; in 1896 they measured eighty- 
five miles. The rateable value was 287,655/. 
in 1856, and had risen to 2,200,000/. in 1896. 

The President then referred to the wider 
area known as the administrative county of 
London, which, subject to a slight correction, 
was co-extensive with the old Metropolitan 
Board of Works district as defined by the Act 
18 and rg Victoria, cap. 120. The population of 
the area now known as the administrative 
county of London, comprising 75,422 acres, 
was in 1851, 2,363,274 ; 1861, 2,808,862 ; 1871, 
3,266,987 ; 1881, 3,834,194 ; 1891, 4,232,118 ; or, 
putting it another way, about fifty-six persons 
to the acre. In the decade 1851-61 the popula- 
tion increased by 445,588 persons, or 18°85 per 
cent. ; in the decade 1861-71 by 458,125 persons, 
or 16°31 per cent.; in the decade 1871-81 by 
567,207 persons, or 17°36 per cent.; and in the 
decade 1881-91 by 397,924 persons, or 10°37 per 
cent. The number of inhabited houses was, in 
1851, 306,064; 1861, 360,065 ; 1871, 419,642; 
1881, 488,885 ; 1891, 548,315. An inhabited 
house was, for census purposes, a house or 
tenement in-which one or more persons slept 
on the night of enumeration. It was a fact 
worth observing that while the ratio of the 


three decennial periods a tendency to exceed 
the ratio of increase in the number of houses 
in the last census decade, the growth of house 
accommodation exceeded the growth of popu- 
lation by about 2 per cent., and he thought he 
was entitled to argue from this that the work 
done during the last twenty years in the 
demolition of overcrowded slum_neighbour- 
hoods ;was beginning to*bear fruit, and to 
reveal itself in our statistics. The number 
of persons per house had fallen 0°30 per cent, 
in the last two decennial periods (the figure 
was now about 764 persons per house com- 
pared with 7°94 in 1871), and his point was: 
that not only had the number per house fallen 
appreciably in the last twenty years (despite 
an increase of nearly two millions in the popu- 
lation), but that in an enormous number of 
cases the 7°64 persons per house were now 
living in far larger and healthier dwellings than 
the 7°94 persons per house of twenty years ago, 
and that, with improved dwellings, 7°64 persons 
per house was not by any means excessive. 
He was not very conversant with the work 
done under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, but it was stated that the value of sites for 
rehousing on the route of the Strand to Holborn 
improvement would involve a loss to the 
County Council of 260/. per person provided 
for, or for a family of seven persons an unre- 
munerative expenditure of 1,820/. for Jand only, 
if reinstated close to their former dwellings. 
This was in startling contrast to the experience 
of the Peabody trustees ; but then the philan- 
thropy of the trustees was not of so exalted an 
order as to induce them to select sites in ex- 
pensive situations for the mere purpose of 
saving the persons to be benefited a quarter of 
an hour’s journey to their work. There was 
the less necessity for this plan of rebuilding on 
the old sites, seeing the facilities in the way of 
cheap workmen’s trains for rehousing the dis- 
possessed persons in the far healthier atmos- 
phere of the suburbs. Indeed this system of 
workmen’s trains was in some danger of abuse 
and of becoming a check to enterprise. There 
could be no doubt that the conditions in this 
respect imposed on the new railway beneath 
Oxford-street were oppressive in the highest 
degree, whatever might be their justification 
from the point of view of modern sociology. 
In referring to the Peabody buildings the 
President said that it was a significant circum- 
stance that, notwithstanding that the number of 
persons in those buildings represented a mean 
density nearly thirteen times as great as that of 
London as a whole, the death rate was 
2°8 per thousand below the average of 
London, while the infant mortality (the 
most telling factor in the death rate), was 
actually 21°9 below that of London as a whole. 
Aserious problem was how to provide a popula- 
tion increasing at the rate of about half a 
million in ten years with those means of 
internal communication necessary for the free 
movement of the vast traffic traversing the 
restricted area comprising the principal centres 
of business activity. Speaking broadly, it 
might be said that the bulk of the heavy com- 
mercial traffic of London (taking the area lying 
between Westminster and the Tower) was 
between north and south, that was between 
the termini of the great railways on each side 
of the river, the port of London, and the ware- 
houses and manufactories of Southwark and 
Bermondsey. The opening up of new routes 
for vehicular traffic had done a good deal to 
relieve the pressure, and the effect was 
strikingly displayed in the case of the Tower 
Bridge. The lighter traffic and the ebb and 
flow of the pedestrian tide was, on the other 
hand, mainly from east towest. Every one 
must have been struck with the crowded con- 
dition of the footways along the main thorough- 
fares during the greater part of the day. A 
man who wished to make his way rapidly 
between such points as Liverpool-street and 
St. Paul’s, Moorgate-street and the _—— 
House, or the bottom of Fleet-street = 
Charing-cross, found his progress checked a 
at times absolutely arrested by the — 
stream of people on the narrow pavements wd 
had to traverse, where the pace was set by the 
slowest walkers, who were frequently a 
loiterers or sightseers. It must have occurred 
to him to wonder what the state of things 
would be in this respect in twenty or — 
years’ time. Yet practically no attempt hac 
been made to mitigate this great and growing 
inconvenience. There was no lack of — 
for widening the roadways, but, so far as he a 
aware, the equally serious consideration 
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rovision of wider pavements had, except ina 
few instances, not been deemed worthy of 
attention. It was not sufficient to widen a 
street like the Strand from 53 to 80 ft., as 
indicated by the setting back at the corner of 
Wellington-street, unless the footways were 
also doubled in width, nor did it meet the case 
to provide parallel thoroughfares, for people 
would not quit the direct track from point to 

oint, whatever the inconvenience might be of 
attempting to traverse it. The system of tube 
railways, now in its infancy, would probably 
absorb in time some of the foot traffic of the 
main thoroughfares, and might even result in a 
temporary diminution in the number of omni- 
buses, but the limits of the carrying capacity 
of these railways must soon be reached, and 
the provision of wider roads and pavements 
and new atteries for wheeled traffic would be- 
come imperative. He was of opinion that the 
time was not far distant when the people of 
London would be called upon to incur an 
enormous expenditure in further widening 
streets like Oxford-street, Holborn, the Strand, 
Fleet-street, and Ludgate Hill, originally laid 
out for a population one-tenth the present 
size ; for what had hitherto been done in this 
direction was a mere tinkering with the 
problem of free locomotion. 

The remarkable growth in the value of 
City property in the latter half of the present 
century was a matter of common knowledge 
to them all, and it was difficult to see when the 
limit of expansion in this direction would be 
reached. One of the contributory causes was 
the constantly expanding day population of the 
City. But there had also been another though 
a less obvious cause operating in the same 
direction — he referred to. the absorption, 
continually in progress, of building land 
for the purposes of public undertakings, 
street widenings, and other improvements of 
the kind, all of which tended towards 
reducing the available area of building land. 
Before leaving the subject of City property, 
he would give some figures bearing on the 
question of prices in connexion with a purchase 
in Lombard-street in which he was concerned. 
The land in question comprised 1,080 superficial 
feet. It was originally purchased by the grand- 
father of the vendors for 1,500/., or 11. 7s. od. 
per foot super, and was sold to his (the Presi- 
dent's) clients for 73,000/., or 71/. 11s. per foot, 
which at 4 per cent. would represent a rental 
of 2,920). a year. That was in remarkable 
contrast to the value of land in the same 
neighbourhood which their Past-President, Mr. 
l’Anson, mentioned in his paper read before 
the Institution nearly twenty-eight years ago, as 
having been sold for something like 4o/. per 
foot, which he then regarded as an altogether 
exceptional price. He had spoken of the 
influence on prices in the City of London, of 
the abstraction of land from the available 
building area for the purposes of public 
improvement, but this influence was also at 
work, though in a less noticeable degree, in 
the much larger area formerly under the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and now under 
the control of their successors, the London 
County Council. He was indebted to Mr. 
Percy J. Edwards for some instructive figures 
taken from a report prepared by him ; this 
return comprised a list of thirty new streets 
and street widenings effected between 1857 
and 1885 inclusive, with their gross and net 
cost and the approximate area of building land 
absorbed in their execution, from which it 
would be seen that the area of building land 
lost to the market was 1,606,650 feet super., or 
nearly 37 acres, . 
The President then dealt with the subject of 
somage disposal, and referred to Mr. Cameron’s 
— , system) and the “ Electrozone 
»ierilising Process,” carried on at Maidenhead. 
; roceeding, he said that at the annual meeting 
he took occasion to address a few words of 
oe the younger members of the Institu- 
rag wo trusted and believed were taken 
ama 3 y spirit in which they were con- 

. vc. 4n every profession there was a small 
pr ate of persons who were in such haste to 
ge Susiness and extend their professional con- 
ed that they were not over-fastidious as to 
€ means they employed for achieving the end 
Pa te Some of these persons (such was 
ron tee re openly advertise and tout for 
preter ans ae did not come to them as the 
pre iene: Mes skill and knowledge, while 

ome, even less to be admired strove in 
Varlous specious ways to discover and appr 
con the connexions of others. Now, it phe 

€ first duty of members of an honourable pro- 














fession to do everything in their power to dis- 
courage and defeat these practices. Offences 
of the kind were generally (not always) com- 
mitted by young men who, as often as not, 
erred through ignorance. To these he would 
say that a stable business was rarely, if ever, 
built on such foundations, and even in the few 
exceptional cases where this occurred the 
result was achieved at an immense sacrifice of 
reputation and of that self-respect which goes 
so far to brace and encourage a man in the 
troubles and vicissitudes of life. He was 
thankful to say that a case very rarely arose of 
a character so flagrant as to call for direct 
animadversion ; but he, for one, should rejoice 
if their profession were entirely free from 
reproach in this particular. 

While dealing with the ethics of practice he 
should like to say a few words with reference 
to the subject of expert evidence on oath, for 
he had lately observed some very foolish and 
unjust things which had been said by half- 
instructed persons, with reference to the diver- 
gences between valuations put forward in 
connexion with compensation cases. He was 
free to admit that there was an occasional 
extravagance of the kind in one direction or 
another ; though, as a matter of fact, it fre- 
quently happened that the difference between 
the extreme valuations on the same _ side 
was just as great as between the ex- 
treme valuations on the two sides. He 
would not, however, admit for a moment that 
the surveyor was one whit less scrupulous, in 
the opinions he expressed, than the members 
of other professions liable to be called upon to 
give evidence on matters of opinion, and, con- 
sequently, open to amateur criticism. He sup- 
posed that every man had his “personal 
equation ’—his unconscious bias in a particu- 
lar direction. Next, it must be remembered 
that the art of valuing was not an exact science, 
and would never be made so. It rested not 
only on fact but on opinion also, and, what was 
more, on opinion founded to a large extent 
upon varying personal experience and an 
estimate of probabilities and contingencies, 
which might or might not arise but which, if 
they did arise, largely influenced the result. 
Were the elements on which a valuation was 
based demonstrable with mathematicai accu- 
racy, the whole affair would be one of tables, 
and the services of the expert witness would be 
totally unnecessary. So long, however, as the 
value of property remained a matter of opinion 
and speculation, divergences must arise. What 
was the position of the surveyor as a witness 
onoath? He had sworn to tell “ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” Now 
as this adjuration was much too precise and 
comprehensive for application to matters into 
which purely speculative opinion must, from 
the nature of things, largely enter, it followed 
that what in effect the witness swears was 
not, that all he had to say was fact, but that 
what he had to say was his honest opinion. 
It was a question whether the examination of 
expert witnesses on oath was not a mistaken 
endeavour to apply to the region of opinion a, 
procedure imported»from the Courts of Law, ; 
and appertaining in principle to the region of 
pure fact. Might it not be contended, with 
some show of reason, that the position in which 
the surveyor should really be placed was that 
of a technical advocate for his side, a species 
of assessor to counsel, and that it should be left 
to a sworn umpire to settle, after hearing the 
witnesses on both sides, the degree to which 
the more speculative elements in the valua- 
tions should be allowed to prevail ? 

In reference to the Institution itself, the 
retrospect of the last thirty years should inspire 
them with a pardonable pride. No institution 
with which he was acquainted had ever 
achieved such a remarkable success in so brief 
a period of time, and, so far as it could 
be ascribed to any one circumstance, he 
thought this had been due to the habits 
of caution, so characteristic of surveyors, 
which had governed their procedure. It had 
been the policy of the Council, while availing 
themselves of every real opportunity of advanc- 
ing the interests of the profession, to avoid that 
fussiness which some persons considered the 
first duty of a professional society. They had 
not sought to harry public departments on 
small pretexts or on none at all, and, as a con- 
sequence, when they had approached them on 
questions of moment they had received atten- 
tion and consideration at their hands, and had 
been able to usefully influence in this way the 
course of legislation and the tendency of 
Departmental procedure. In the result the 
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Society was stronger to day than at any period 
of its history, and whether regard be had to 
numbers, to financial position, to internal 
organisation, to the freedom of its constitution, 
or to the beautiful new home which it had 
provided for itself, and which would be com- 
pleted early next year, it might challenge com- 
parison with any other professional body in the 
kirgdom. But the future was with the rising 
generation, not with that which was passing 
from the scene. The younger men could not 
say that they were not entering into a goodly 
heritage, and it rested with them to decide 
whether they would dissipate and destroy it 
by indifference or even by mistaken activity, or 
whether they would hand it on unimpaired, 
and even extended, to their successors. 

Mr. Howard Martin proposed a: vote of 
thanks to the President for his interesting and 
valuable paper—valuable, because it was drawn 
from a singularly long and varied experience 
in the profession. In dealing with the difficulty 
of traffic the President had not referred to 
motor-cars, which might tend to diminish the 
pressure of vehicular traffic, because such 
vehicles occupied less room than horsed cars. 

Mr. Freeman, Q.C., seconded the motion, 
which was heartily agreed to. 

It was announced that the next meeting will 
be held on the 28th inst., when the discussion 
would be resumed on Mr. Eve’s paper on 
“Compensation Values of Cattle Foods— 
Chemist v. Valuer.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


ne oe ed 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
On the 12th inst. a party of the members of this 
Institution, numbering over 120, visited the site 
of the Lombard-street Station of the northern 
extension of the City and South London Rail- 
way. On behalf of the engineers, Sir Benjamin 
Baker and Mr. David Hay, they were received 
and shown over by the resident engineer, Mr. 
James Forgie, and the representatives of the 
contractors, Messrs. Mowlem & Co. The feature 
which naturally attracted the greatest interest 
was the work connected with the underpinning 
of St. Mary Woolnoth Church, immediately 
underneath which the main shaft for the lifts 
has been sunk. The company by an Act of 
1893 had power to pull the church down, but 
when in 1896 an extension of time was sought, 
the condition was imposed that the church was 
to be left intact, but that the subsoil could be 
used and the station constructed beneath the 
church. The large oblong shaft is 73 ft. 6 in. by 
24 ft., divided into five bays, in which will work 
electric lifts made by Messrs. Easton, Anderson, 
& Goolden. It is lined with cast-iron segments 
for a depth of 52 ft. from the top, the remaining 
28 ft. being brickwork, in which are formed the 
entrances and exits to and from the lifts. The 
two station tunnels are 21 ft. diameter and lined 
as usual with cast-iron rings. In underpinning 
the church, the four main girders designed to 
support the four groups of columns which carry 
the roof, were fixed in position, and small needle 
girders were then threaded through the bases 
of the columns. The south wall was pierced 
at intervals of about 5 ft., and strong needle 
girders fixed through the wall, one end resting 
on the solid stone on the outside, and the other 
tieddown to one of the main girders supporting 
the columns, For the wall on the north side 
the same method could not be adopted, as the 
work could not be executed from the street. 
One main girder was therefore designed to 
carry the whole weight. Needle girders were 
fixed just below the church floor level, under 
cover of which the wall was cut away to 
allow of the girder being fixed. After the wall 
had been securely pinned up above the girder, 
suspended needles were put in one at a time, 
and the intervening masonry held up by cross 
steel joists placed on the top of the needles. 
Grouting under air pressure has been largely 
employed in the work, especially for filling 
up between the girders and the old masonry, 
and the success of the operation has been in 
a great measure due to this. At the conclu- 
sion of the inspection the thanks of the 
Institution for all that had been arranged for 
the members’ reception were expressed by 
Mr. Kenneth Gray, Vice-Chairman. 

THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—At 
'the ordinary meeting of this Institution. on 
Tuesday, Mr. W. H. Preece, C.B., F.RS., 
President, in the chair, the paper read was on 
“ Electrical Transmission of Power in Mining,” 
by Mr. W. B. Esson, M.Inst.C.E. 
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Zllustrations, 


HE lithographic illustrations in this 
m issue are entirely devoted to the 
wae} «architecture of Belfast, and are re- 
ferred to in the leading article in this issue, 
being the nineteenth of the series on “The 
Architecture of our large Provincial Towns.” 

The illustrations comprise the following :— 

On the first sheet :—“ Entrance to the Har- 
bour Office” (Mr. W. H. Lynn, R.H.A.), “ Busi- 
ness Premises, Arthur-street” (Mr. Vincent 
Craig), and “ Belfast Academy” (Messrs. Young 
& Mackenzie). 

On the second sheet :— Queen’s College ” 
(the late Sir Charles Lanyon), the “* Northern 
Bank” (same architect), and the “ Presbyterian 
Theological College” (the late Sir Charles 
Lanyon, with additions by Mr. John Lanyon). 

On the third sheet:—Campbell College, 
four illustrations (Mr. W. H. Lynn, R.H.A.), 
“Business Premises, Donegall-square” (Messrs. 
Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon), and “The Old 
Poorhouse,” now the headquarters of the 
Belfast Charitable Society, and which is one 
of the few old buildings of any interest in 
Belfast. 

On the fourth sheet :—“St. James's Episco- 
palian Church” (Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn & 
Lanyon), “ Sinclair Seamen’s Church ” (Mr. W. 
H. Lynn, R.H.A.), “ Evangelical Union Church” 
(Messrs. Young & Mackenzie), “ Carlisle Me- 
morial Church” (Mr. W. H. Lynn, RH.A), 
““Newtownbreda Presbyterian Church” (Mr. 
Vincent Craig), and “Bloomfield Presbyterian 
Church ” (Messrs. J. J. Philips & Son). 

On the fifth sheet :—New Buildings for 
the Scottish Provident Institution” (Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie), “ Northern Branch Bank, 
Royal Avenue” (Mr. J. Lanyon), and “The 
Mater Infirmorum Hospital” (Mr. W. J. 
Fennell), 

Some other buildings are illustrated in the 
cuts attached to the article. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 


ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held on Friday last week in 
the Meeting room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, No. 9, Conduit - street, 
Regent-street, Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected as members :—A. E. Bell, W. L. 
Binney, H. P. Buckingham, H. M. Cantley, 
H. I. Cundy, A. C. Stewart, S. M. Deacon, 
H. Dru. Drury, H. L. Etherington-Smith, R. 
Findon, C. R. B. Godman, J. H. Mellish, E. Y. 
Mitchell, J. A. Payne, H. T. A. Peacey, J. B. 
Royle, H. V. Shebbeare, C. O. Spencer-Smith, 
A. Syman, J. N. R. Vining, A. P. L. Wood, H. 
Worrow, F. F. Lemaistre, T. S. Vickery, H. E. 
Brown, and W. J. Stainton. 

The Chairman then put to the meeting the 
names of Messrs. Alfred H. Hart and H. A. 
Satchell, who were nominated at the last meet- 
ing to serve on the committee. These gentle- 
men having been elected, 

Mr. H. Wilson read the following paper on 
“ Arts and Crafts” :— 

There are certain phrases containing more 
or less microscopical portions of truth which 
only pass muster in those expansive thumb-in- 
armhole after-dinner moments when buttered 
aphorisms, like conventional oysters, slip from 
cloudy heights down the epigastric slopes into 
the clear champaign. 

Among these abraded epigrams is this— 
Architecture is the mother of the arts—a dictum 
doubtless begotten by some wit with a bowing 
acquaintance with architecture and a refreshing 
innocence of art. It is one of those worn 
counters from an obsolete mint which keep 
real currency out of circulation, or, to change 
the image, it is a mental cul-de-sac, the result 
of what psychologists call “mental arrest,” 
The aphorism renders real investigation diffi- 
cult by acting as a stumbling-block. That said, 
we are tempted to think that there is nothing 
more to say. But immediately the stumbling- 
block is turned over we find that it hides the 
entrance to a new world of inquiry, and opens 
out new views of art and craft and architecture. 
We begin to see that architecture is not the 

mother of the arts, for they existed thousands 
. Of years before she was born—we find that the 
arts and crafts are the ancestors of architecture, 


and that even now architecture is born from 
their conjunction, and does not give birth to 
them. The question has been obscured by 
much discussion, and so many false ideas have 
been imported into it, that the right concep- 
tion has been overlain by misconception, and 
suffocated. 

But if we go back to the beginnings of things, 
penetrate as far as we can reach into pre- 
historic origins, we learn at once that the art 
of personal adornment and the craft of tool- 
making come first in the evidences of human 
activity. The art of using tools is acquired in 
the making of them—the stone-weighted stick 
becomes a hammer—the splintered hammer 
becomes the axe. 

From splitting skulls to splitting wood the 
transition was easy and natural. Besides the 
more immediately insistent needs of protec- 
tion, shelter, and the satisfying of hunger, 
there arose in the very earliest times that 
other need of self-expression. Full of wonder 
at the mysteries with which they were sur- 
rounded on every side—the dawn and the 
darkness, the gloom and hidden terrors of the 
forests, the strange creatures by whom the 
earth was inhabited, the dangers real and 
imaginary in field and flood—the minds of our 
half-dumb ancestors were crowded with con- 
ceptions seeking birth. This birth they found 
in what we call art. They eked out their 
stammering utterance, their gesture speech, 
with rude-cut symbols. They spoke to each 
other in their work, and one feels that art— 
rudimentary if you like, but still art—was the 
first real speech of mind to mind; and, whether 
that speech took the form of decoration of 
weapon or bowl or person, it supplied an outlet 
for nervous pressure, and the labour of making 
relieved their minds from the obsessions of 
crowds of new ideas, new impressions, en- 
gendered by the beauties of the outside world. 
Not only did the making of things for use or 
ornament give an outlet for new ideas in the 
making of the humblest article of use ; the 
savage by unconscious symbolism built up for 
himself a kind of religion. We find the Pueblo 
Indians, who worship water as the principle of 
life—to whom a vessel, because it holds water, 
is sacred—express their belief on their pottery 
in a very remarkable way. The inclosing 
lines, the circling bands of ornament, on their 
bowls and vessels are never joined, but a space 
is carefully left open in such band. The 
women, who are the potters, say this is to 
leave a door for the life spirit. In their words, 
it is a departure trail for life or being. ; 

When a woman has made and painted a 
vessel, she will tell you with an air of relief 
that it is a “ made being,” and, as she places it 
in the kiln, places food in the vessel and beside 
it. The noise made by the pot when struck or 
when simmering is the voice of the included 
being ; the clang of it when the vessel breaks 
or cracks is the cry of the spirit escaping. 

This being never cries out unprovoked, but 
is supposed to acquire the power of doing so 
by imitation, and no one whistles, sings, or 
makes any noise during the process of manu- 
facture lest the being should imitate the noise, 
and by doing so crack the vessel and come out. 
Here we have art and craft as the early ex- 
ponent and material source of early religions. 
In the South Seas we find that even the stone 
axe, from its associations with its maker, 
becomes first the symbol of the ancestor and 
later the object of worship. The handles of 
these sacred axes are carved by the “sacred 
men,” who, during the whole process, chant 
songs and prayers to the gods that they may 
further the work and inspire the craftsman. 
Thus, as all the world over, the arts and crafts 
beget the first beginnings of expressed religion, 
and lay the humble foundation of the faith 
which made man “raise the soaring spires 
and sing his soul in stone.” Out of arts and 
crafts all human achievement has sprung. 

For we must remember that at this early period 
each man was an artist because he did not con- 
cern himself with art, just as children do and 
say and think beautiful things naturally ; only 
when we teach them do they become affected 
and artificial And all that our ancestor 
thought of was the suitableness of the thing he 
was making to the use for which it was 
designed. The decoration of it was a natural 
instinct, as those of sleeping or eating. 
Impelled by that unconscious passion for 
creatian, as by a spiritual procreativeness, the 
dimly-comprehended beauties of the scene 
around him impinging on his perceptions 
stimulated his conception—pushed him out of 
himself into his work. His hut, with its con-; 














tents, was a little exhibition of the arts ang 
crafts in embryo. We are looking at the 
remains of the first beginnings of architecture 
in the lap of time. Our ancestors were the 
primary craftsmen, and this art expressed his 
nature, gave form to his spirit, as the plant 
expresses the principle of growth—the life 
within the seed. 

Nor was this all. The offspring of this 
primitive artist would naturally imitate their 
parent. Besides the inherited aptitute, besides 
his precept, they would have the continual 
stimulus of his example to urge them on to 
other efforts on similar lines, and thus early 
arose families of craftsmen —with nascent 
traditions and methods of work. When the 
scattered families gathered into tribes and 
built their palisades, they joined themselves 
into families of craftsmen and formed the rudi- 
ments of a guild, a society within a society, a 
centre of social activity inside the new society, 
Each member of the family worked out in 
his own craft the budding ideas of early 
symbolism, doing nothing without a definite 
object, more influenced by the wonder of the 
world around him than impelled by a conscious 
ideal of beauty. The character of his work was 
at first governed absolutely by the nature of the 
materials at hand, so that he found lines of 
beauty in the fracture planes of flint. Then 
by elaborating the rude notches in the 
weapon haft he produced the intricate patterns 
on his paddle, or he evolved bands of orna- 
ment from the marks made by the cords, or 
the wicker-work moulds which bound together 
his first rude efforts at pottery. He was taught 
by difficulty and inspired by Nature. His 
mind grew as the plant grows, and his art was 
the fruit—the spore from which, under other 
conditions, a higher growth was to spring. 
When in the course of centuries the congress 
of the families of craftsmen gave birth to the 
guilds, their power came net merely from the 
infinite slowness of their growth, but also from 
the infinite ramifications of the roots which 
each individual fibre of that organism sent 
back through each item of its ancestry into the 
remote past. 

The guild became the wide-spreading tree 
rooted in society, under whose branches every 
human being sheltered. It was as much the 
natural product of evolution as the family or 
the human being—like the human being also 
it found its completest development late in 
history. The hereditary craftsman existed, 
worked, and trained his offspring long before 
city life attained any high development ; but 
when that development took place, ad cor- 
porate life sprang from the associated lives, 
then the formative idea, the soui of the society 
and its governing power, centred itself in the 

uild. 

' And when I say that the guild only came 
into corporate organised existence late in 
history, it is only late in relation to the time 
taken in the evolution of society, for in Egypt 
in some of the earliest monuments we find that 
the brotherhood of masons had existed long 
enough even then to become mythical ; we find 
mention of the heavenly architect Ptah, who, 
in conjunction with the chief of the brother- 
hood of masons, founded the temple of the 
heavens on the abyss of the waters. The 
master builder as prince, priest, and creator, 1s 
thus bound up with the origins of the religion, 
the shrines of which in later times his descen- 
dants were to build. trae 

Coming down to more historic times, we 
find that in the development of crafts from 
family industries to trade guilds, it _eatly 
-became a law that each man shall train his 
family in his own trade. In far-off Peru, in 
earliest Egypt and in India, this custom pre 
vailed. It was the same all through Europe. 
In the Institutes of Theodosius, a Roman youth 
was compelled to follow the employment he 
his father, and the suitor who sought the 
hand of the daughter could only obtain we 
bride by becoming wedded to the calling © 
her family. So in medizeval France crafts 1“ 
inherited, and also in England. Tas 
branching of the family through generation 
into a number of kindred families, carrying 
on the same occupation, produced the germ 
of the guild and formed a distinct —, 
towns. In process of time came appcentcos? 
into the family circle to learn the trade. ed 
and-by, with increase of trade, the — 
develops into the trader, and the workman 1 
the citizen. Thus the craft guild is the type “ 
form of the institution. As Lambert says, W oe 
the townsmen of Stratford-on-Avon were . 
quired in the year 1381 to make a return 
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the King’s Government as to the ordinances of 
their guild and the date of foundation, they made 
reply that as to its origin it was “ Where- 
unto the memory of man reacheth not.” The 
saying was a wise one. There is no institution 
which has had a wider distribution, or which 
reaches further back into the mists of ancient 
history ; and there is, perhaps, no institution 
which has had a more important influence on 
human development. 

Not only did the guilds mould and govern 
social life, they influenced religious life also, 
for there was then no distinction between the 
two. From almost the earliest _times each 
guild was dedicated to some presiding genius 
—-to the Muses, to some genius, or in 
Christian times to a special saint. In_ the 
Western world we have St. John, St. Michael, 
St. George, St. Crispin (cobblers), St. Peter 
(weavers), Our Lady of Pity, St. John the Bap- 
tist (tailors), St. Luke, St. Margaret, St. Bar- 
bara, St. Clare. 

In the Eastern world we have Adam as the 
patron of the bricklayers, builders, and 
sawyers, Nimrod of the smiths, Noah of the 
carpenters, and Enoch watches over the 
workers of metal and the makers of copper 
caskets. 

The important meetings and feasts were 
held on the festivals of the patron saint ; the 
needs of the church were largely met by their 
funds—they gave windows, altars, reredoses, 
built chapels, chantries, whole churches even ; 
and when we remember that the first meetings 
of the Christian Church in the first centuries 
were held as often in the guild halls, scholz, 
or the collegia, as in basilicas, and that in 
these guild halls, with their apsidal ends, 
(features absent from the pure basilica), we 
have the germ of the plan of the medizeval 
cathedral, we see how the guild has shaped 
the house of religion. Even in Phoenician 
days we find that the factories set up in 
the ports scattered over the Eastern and 
Western world were used not merely as places 

of business and halls for the guilds: they were 
established in the first instance, and were con- 
tinually used, as places of worship sacred to the 
cult of various deities, and a contribution was 
raised on all the mariners visiting the port 
for the sustentation of those places of worship ; 
and in the later period of the Empire, Syrian 
merchants, chiefly Apamzean, are found settled 
not merely in all Italy, but in all the larger 
emporia of the West—at Malaga in Spain, in 
Gaul and Germany, at Bordeaux, Lyons, and 
Paris, at Orleans and Treves. They are found 
in these Gallic towns after the. Frankish 
conquest, and Salvianus and Gregory of Tours 
both speak of them, and show that they re- 
tained their national customs and organisa- 
tions. Here then, at length, we find the 
Roman cities of Gaul, and probably also of 
Britain, with their Collegia and Sodalicia, 
brought into close contact with the trade 
associations of the Syrians, representing the 
Greek and Phoenician tendencies of the com- 
mercial East. We must remember that the 
commerce in those days compares very 
favourably with the present day. In Central 
Asia, in Tibet, and Mongolia the plains, now 
known only to scattered colonies of shepherds, 
or the ignorant inhabitants of isolated villages, 
were once dotted with flourishing cities, the 
capitals of powerful kingdoms, bound together 
as by bands by great trade routes traversed 
—— by crowded caravans. Merchants 
ri Macedonia found their way to farther 

a, and threaded the passes of Afghanistan 
and Cashmere on their way to the Hindoo 
peninsular. Then from all these countries 
came traders, themselves masters of some craft 
travelling with their wares over the Indus, over 
pod Euphrates to Syria, up the Oxus to the 

‘Aspian, thence to the Black Sea and Europe. 
— Central Asia is waste, the Oxus no longer 
portals Pant —— The streams of 
Gutiaae. ceased, and life flows in other 
_ The Phoenicians, with their fellow-civilisa 
descendants the Gree ong Brena tei 
tinued their work B ee a pera 
that tt - But imagine the influence 

ese wandering guildsmen and_ their 
descendants exerted while they lived. Can 
we Wonder that architecture is a romance 
book when it was written by men wh 
pe into contact with ‘tess living tous 
ee with minds stored with 
po ge legend, full of fascinating tales, who 
aded the ways of Western Europe, resting 


awhile at each not ‘ 
own or the le oo town, the guest of their 


guild, where we picture 





them seated with the master and the wardens 
at the high table, the swarthy, prick- 
bearded, keen-eyed Syrians, recounting adven- 
tures, pouring out traveller’s tales to the 
open-mouthed craftsman, who from this living 
book got an inkling of Oriental learning, heard 
the latest legend, heard of the last new statue, 
carving, or masterwork in metal, made by 
members of the Eastern guilds. He would 
see open before him bales of strange stuffs ; 
the guildsman would display his bronze and 
silver ware, his belts and brooches, his ear- 
rings and bands of gold, and all, from the 
master to the apprentice, would drink in the 
influence of the East, as mystical, as wonderful 
to the Western then as now. Thus we get the 
guilds as the disseminators of culture, distri- 
buting centres of intellectual force as well as 
shapers of society. They were publishers of 
living, useful knowledge, loops in the network 
of organisation which art and trade, even in 
those early times, had thrown over the civilised 
world. 

The influence thus gained by these organi- 
sations naturally fluctuated —wars, tumults, 
invasions, each brought disturbance and de- 
struction with them. But guilds founded on 
an unchanging human principle grew steadily 
in power until, in the Middle Ages, in England 
and the Continent, as Dr. Lambert says, the 
whole municipal, industrial, and social life 
moved in the circle of the guild. The guilds 
were the chambers of commerce, the friendly 
societies, the trades unions, the freemasonry, 
joint-stock companies, the militia, and the 
police, and in a way were local Parliaments. 
As early as the end of the twelfth century the 
Rectors of the Art Guilds in Italy assisted the 
Podesta, or supreme magistrate, in governing 
and ordering the cities in which they lived. 
More than this, the guildsmen, by their shows, 
pageants, and miracle plays, provided largely 
for the amusements of their times, and laid the 
foundation of dramatic art, which later was 
to give us Shakespeare, Moliére, Goethe. They 
were at once the heart and brain of their 
people, and in studying their history we are 
carried back and plunged into that throbbing 
life which, though it produced them, they 
directed, and we see in what an extraordinarily 
simple way the whole thing was managed. 
Members of one great family, they sat beside 
each other in the feasts, played in the miracle 
play, rode in the pageant, fought side by side 
with the others, and in siege time together 
paced the ramparts ; they helped each other 
in distress, saw that likely youths were made 
apprentices, and sang masses and burned 
candles before Our Lady for the peace of 
the souls departed. In studying their records 
and their works we are touching the living 
body of a living society; we walk with 
the young apprentice through the narrow 
streets to his master’s shop; we learn the 
secrets of the counting-house, the mysteries of 
the crafts, and we understand how it is that 
our fathers did these wonderful works which 
we emulate in vain, and how futile it is that 
isolated individuals should try to imitate or 
repeat what were the products of wide-based, 
close-linked society, instead of seeking the 
same harmonious and intimate relations with 
their surroundings which our fathers established, 
and working out ourselves naturally on the 
firm basis of individual craftsmanship. But 
the origins of this want of harmony with our 
surroundings are to be seen even in the works 
of the best period of the Renaissance ; for after 
the ebb of that tide of effort which gave us the 
fine early work at Verona, Venice, and else- 
where, we see traces of the intrusion of the 
designer into other spheres. We have the 
painter and the sculptor designing for the metal 
worker, not executing the work for himself, 
but getting others to do it, and this invasion of 
the designer soon developed into the establish- 
ment of design as a separate faculty as we 
know it now. 

To return for a moment to the consideration 
of the prehistoric crafts from another stand- 
point. These integers of design, detached, 
disunited, the scattered seeds of architecture, 
yet contain in themselves the essence and the 
promise of the highest art. The natural craft, 
the uncultured artsmanship, was limited in 
range and achievement, because it was the 
product of isolated minds, but when men 
banded together the gestation of architec- 
ture advanced another stage. The work 
of each man was modified in aim and 
character by that of his fellow, just as 
the single circular cell of. the primitive 





bee became hexagonal when clustered with 





other cells of other bees. The comb is 
the logical outcome of bee society. In like 
manner each of us is modified by contact with 
other natures in the close-packed human 
crowd. As -the body is built up of cells, each 
modified by the position and functions assigned 
to it, but each aiding by adding its indi- 
viduality to the general system—in the pro- 
duction of the complex organism man—so 
man as an infinitesimal item comes with his 
instincts and faculties into the social system, and 
is modified and developed by new conditions 
into a newer and higher being. His art has 
undergone precisely similar changes. The 
rudimentary arts of our ancestors, when 
brought into mutual contact, were changed in 
character and raised in aim, though the 
fundamental nature is the same. The personal 
arts were the individual components out of 
which the body of architecture was ultimately 
to be shaped. The self-centred, single-ex- 
pression art has become a social expression. 
The man, no longer concerned solely with 
himself, is informed by a new spirit. The 
scattered items are united by the social idea— 
the work of those items in every department 
of life is shaped and guided by the spirit of 
the race, and is the material expression of that 
hidden life, guiding soul, which everywhere 
animates society. 

Architecture is thus a complex art, a social 
art ; it has never been and never can be a one- 
man art, as painting and the crafts, any more 
than a body can be composed of only one cell. 
And as that material envelope of the human 
spirit we call the body is the absolute ex- 
pression of the human soul, so that material 
envelope we call architecture is the absolute 
expression of past states of the racial soul. 
This it is which gave the artist such strength 
in the past. His was not a detached exist- 
ence, a separated, solitary-studio life ; he had 
the whole body of the people behind him. He 
was the point with which the nation wrote its 
history. He was the tool of the race. And 
were we psychologists enough, were our powers 
of divination great enough, we might read in 
the open scroll of building not only the history 
of the actual craftsman, but the history of his 
time and people, and gain a graphic idea of 
the growth of mind. This because the crafts- 
men were the means of architecture—and the 
buildings were the opportunities of craftsmen. 

The key to human development is found in 
evolution, and the key to architecture also is 
found in the gradual evolution from arts and 
crafts unconsciously. It is the unconsciously 
produced record of mental development. It is 
a kind of spiritual skeleton. A cathedral with 
its innumerable cells and vaults, its pillars, 
spires, and pinnacles, bears the same relation 
to the complex organism which produced it 
that a sponge bears to its secreting cause. It, 
like the sponge, is the symbol, the formula, the 
evidence, of vanished life. Our judgment, 
therefore, of the cathedral as a thing in itself, 
merely as the production of the conscious art 
of one man, is as valueless as a criticism of a 
sponge would be, made by a man who had 
never seen the living animal. 

Just as the sponge is built up under the 
stimulus of the life of it by the labours of 
countless silicia secreting cells—each cell the 
descendant of a long line—so the cathedral is 
made by a number of stone-laying organisms 
under the stimulus of the collective life, 
religion, enthusiasm, ordered by the directing 
mind of the master, who is himself but the 
servant of a greater power. All the separately 
acquired skill, all the individual art and craft, 
all the personal life of each individual is fused 
into the general mass, and is there given new 
importance by sharing in that mass. The 
building is enriched by the work of the 
individual item, and that work is in turn 
ennobled by being part of the building. The 
harmonious aggregate of the personal arts 
becomes the impersonal; the human — the 
racial art of architecture. What is true of 
the great things is true also of the lesser. The 
lower order of buildings, to use the common 
distinction, were produced by humbler organi- 
sations, and, because they were the simple, 
direct, and logical outcome of special social 
needs, were beautiful in structure with the 
beauty that one feels in a leaf, a plant, a 
shell. The work was beautiful not so much 
because beauty was sought, but because the 
work was the natural expression of the lives 
of men in harmony with their surroundings. 
Its value to us is inthe unconscious evidence it 





gives of the minds of those who produced it. 
For what is most precious in our own work is 
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not what we consciously seek for, nor what it 
is our will to express, but what we unconsciously 
reveal of ourselves, our race, our society, our 
condition. 

Now, it must be evident that if architecture 
is thus a natural, social, racial art, if it be pro- 
duced not by the will of single individuals, but 
is the expression in masonry of the working of 
time-spirit, then it must be clear that what we 
are doing to-day cannot be called architecture, 
simply because what passes for such is pro- 
duced under quite different and quite artificial 
conditions. It may be interesting—to the 
sociologist ; it may at times be beautiful ; it is 
not, properly speaking, architecture. Modern 
building, when it is beautiful, is always the 
work of artists who by hazard have made 
bricks and mortar their medium of expression. 
They would have done notable work in any 
material ; but, in judging of the building of a 
nation, we must take the mass of it, and not the 
sporadic works of men who were artists first 
and builders afterwards. Judged by the mass 
of brick and mortar raised to-day, there is 
little to be proud of in the art that produces 
such works as—(any building each of you par- 
ticularly dislike). 

This brings us down to our own day. The 
fact is that Renaissance is notable presumably 
for architect’s architecture. It is the work of 
architects who designed, as distinguished from 
those who did. But though it and the archi- 
tecture of design was so produced, the men 
who did it were real craftsmen in the com- 
pleted sense of the word. Look through any 
biography of the medizval masters and you 
will find that they were almost without excep- 
tion trained first—as goldsmiths, painters, 
sculptors, workers in wood, ivory, and mosaic ; 
they were employed chiefly as_ designers, 
architects, when they had attained eminence 
in the crafts. The hard training of work in 
material had filled them with ideas and 
enlarged and rounded their ideals. Having 
mastered one or more arts before they touched 
design as a separate thing, their work hada 
sculptural completeness impossible of attain- 
ment in any other way. But we must not 
forget that much, if not all, of this completeness 
came from the unifying labours of the creative 
craftsmen associated in the guilds, then in the 
very height of their power. Though the 
skeleton designs were prepared by the master 
sculptor and the proportion settled before the 
building was begun, the designs were over- 
grown, veiled, and clothed by the individual 
creation of the special workman to whom each 
portion of the building was assigned. Those 
workmen trained under and elected into the 
guilds put into their work unhindered, though 
directed by the designer, all that their skill 
enabled them to express of ideas and the 
tradition of their guild, and for many years we 
do not perceive the necessarily mechanical 
methods to which the designer, considered as 
the user of a separate faculty, was necessarily 
reduced. 

But these mechanical or scientific methods 
are there, becomiig more and more evident— 
as time goes on—until the building is turned 
into a mere setting for a variety of the delicate 
and beautiful works of men who, without 
ceasing to be artists, are daily less associated 
in the vital design of the building. Their 
work ceases to have those organic relations to 
the whole which we find even in eighteenth 
century buildings in England. The art of 
design is in the process of evolution into 
artifice ; the designer becomes more and more 
specialised into a constructing draughtsman, 
the maker of graphic specifications for build- 
ings instead of the actual maker of buildings. 
Little by little he loses hold of the guilds, and 
then makes the artists become specialists each 
in his own department ; the guilds dissolve, 
and as the importance of the design increases 
their powers decrease, and that great tide of 
life—of whose existence they were the evi- 
dence—finally ebbs away, leaving as the last 
product of the Renaissance—the final flower 
of all that cultivation—the modern architect, 
high and dry as the arid peaks of individual 
effort, cut off from any possibility of doing as 
he might wish, condemned to more than 
Sisyphean labour of producing something out 
of nothing, while deprived of means to do it. 
That is the position in which we found our- 
selves but a little while ago. 

Itis manifestly illogical to blame the archi- 
tect for being the result of a perfectly natural 
process of evolution ; it is equally illogical to 
expect from a man the work of a multitude, or to 


It is all very well to show why a thing is 
wrong, but it is important for us to know 
what we ourselves are to do—and this, though 
difficult, is not impossible. In the first place, 
as architecture is built up by the harmonious 
co-operation of the natural apiitudes of many 
individuals, it is necessary for each to follow 
his own particular bent, and to devote himself 
to that work to which he feels most drawn, 
and in the vast field of building there is ample 
room for the effective working of every talent 
and the display of every power. And, inas- 
much as all the crafts are necessary to archi- 
tecture, there need be no strife for precedence, 
for we all, as in life, are interdependent. Just 
as there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit, so there are diversities of crafts with the 
same art working in all, embracing all, inspiring 
all. The lead worker who does a fine font, the 
silversmith who creates a chalice, the modeller, 
the plasterer, the mason, the waller, and the 
sculptor, the carpenter, the joiner, and the 
carver are all necessary, and all equal, in so 
far as each does the work to the best of his 
ability. There is neither greater nor less in 
the kingdom of art—all are the servants of their 
own souls, as they are the servants of God— 
and that is the art of the whole matter. 

I do not mean by suggesting that each man 

should take up a craft, to advise the dilettantism 

which dallies for an hour or two in the evening 

over some easy bit of work, done at a loose 

end, without reference to any actual building, 

although even that is not to be despised if it 

leads to a truer perception of the nature of 

building. I mean this, that each should 

determine to be—as the old men were—a 

craftsman first and an architect afterwards, for 

it is futile to talk of directing the handicrafts 

if we are not in some degree craftsmen our- 

selves. 

Moreover, the value of the craft study lies 

not alone in the manual and mental training 

we derive from it, but in this, that the very 

processes of work suggests other designs ; the 

original pencil sketch is modified or abandoned 

as the thing we make takes form. When we 

have done the work, and placed it in some 

corner of the studio, the actual faculty which 

was held somewhat in abeyance by the ardour 

of work reasserts itself ; we see defects of design 

and remedy them. As the light fades or changes, 

the work takes on new aspects, and becomes the 

starting point of an entirely new and living set of 

ideas. It is a source of fruitful suggestion while 

it remains there ; whereas, when the original 

sketch, drawing, or design has been handed 

to a tradesman, not only do we lose the 

full power of modifying work in progress, 

not only do we lose the suggestiveness of pro- 

cess, but the work when done is neither our 

own nor the workman’s, it is an illegitimate 

birth, and bears the marks of it on its face for 

all who have eyes to see. What is true of the 

lesser art is true of the greater—unless you 

live with your buildings, unless your crafts- 

man’s knowledge is hourly used to support up 

your artistic inspiration, and organise the 

work of other craftsmen associated with you, 

not all the drawings in the world will produce 
a building fit to be ;called a piece of architec- 
ture. And that, in spite of the hopeful 
enthusiasm and the passionate earnestness 
which characterises the rising generation. Now, 
having tried to tell you what might be our aim, 
let us consider how our object is to be accom- 
plished. 

This, again, though difficult, is not allogether 
impossible ; we must first consider what our 
actual position is to-day ; we, as the descend- 
ants, in point of time, from the scholar-archi- 
tects of the Renaissance, find ourselves in an 
age in which labour is organised, not to produce 
the finest kind of work, but to regulate the 
hours of labour and the rate of wages. The 
Trades-Union takes the place of the guild. 
Separated thus from the very means by which 
fine building was done, architects are them- 
selves organised into a profession, and, instead 
of being actually concerned in the work of 
building, produce briefs and diagrams from 
which erections are raised. Almost from neces- 
sity the methods of the counting-house have to 
be employed in the simulation of art. The 
man whose energy and _ intellectual labour 
supplies: the directing power and lays down 
the lines of work is, also from necessity, very 
rarely present while that work is carried on. 
The specification, the contract drawings, and 
details are the modern substitute for co-opera- 
tive design carried out under the eye of the 
master builder. How to begin to evolve living 





get from a molecule the momentum of a mass. 


art out of this muddle of dead systems seems 





—————s 
almost hopeless, but I believe that a beginnin 

—and that a very hopeful one—has already 
been made. This beginning is to be seen ip 
the revival of interest in individual craftsman. 
ship, and in the result of that revival the Schoo] 
of Art and Handicraft in Regent-street, which 
you all know so well. I see beginnings of 
better things in the increasing numbers of men 
who are forsaking the easel for the furnace, the 
drawing-board for the banker, the office stool 
for the forge and the workshop. For many, 
perhaps most, architects this is impossible, but 
it is possible for everybody to co-operate with 
the men who are trying to improve the standard 
of work by doing work themselves. 

This co-operation might take many forms, 
The decorative work required in any building, 
instead of being handed over to the commer- 
cial firms, might be entrusted to the various 
men now working who have made those crafts 
their own, The design would naturally be 
left to the craftsman, atter the general scheme 
of the building had been explained. The 
amount of work which the architect would be 
spared is incalculable, and his building would 
gain in distinction. 

The droves of young sculptors who now 
haunt the studios in search of work might win 
their spurs in architectural sculpture, which is 
practically a lost art; while the still more 
numerous painters mightbe given commissions 
for wall decoration, instead of handing that 
work over to the wealthy and over-busy firms. 
And so on, round the whole crafts. Ina very 
short time we shall have a large number of 
craftsmen who will be fit to erect buildings by 
themselves, without the aid of the professional 
architect. With a little judicious training and 
reining in, we should at least get interesting 
work to look at. 

This, however, does not by any means 
exhaust the ways in which the new architec- 
ture might develop. Those who do not feel 
called to the crafts could take up the engineer- 
ing side of building—for the vast work of pro- 
viding for our daily extending commerce must 
obviously go on. The necessity for careful, 
honest engineering work, the still greater need 
for efficient and continual supervision, seems 
to me to offer numberless opportunities of con- 
genial and remunerative work to capable men ; 
and this work, the less acknowledged as when 
well and simply done, is just as valuable to 
society as the beautiful craftsmanship which 
appeals to every passer-by. We cannot all be 
craftsmen, but there is room for all if we only 
make room for ourselves. 

I think, moreover, that those architects who 
are favoured by fortune with a plenitude of 
building work have it in their power to create 
almost at once a school of associated craftsmen 
who might do for the buildings of to-day what 
the Associated Craftsmen of North Italy—led 
by such men as Orgagua Niccola Pisano, 
Lorenzo Maetani, Mino da Fiesole—did for the 
buildings of their day. All the elements are 
here. When we have sculptors like Alfred 
Gilbert, Thorneycroft, Bates, Stirling Lee; 
painters galore ; metal workers like Alexander 
Fisher, Nelson Dawson, their pupils and 
followers—what more could we desire? Our 
happiness is always next door awaiting us. 
There is no need to search the world for it, 
and it is the true happiness in which lies the 
full activity of every faculty in the opportunity 
of the complete and rounded development of 
the whole man. But it is essential that our 
architects should abate somewhat of the pro- 
fessional dignity which encloses:them, and give 
the craftsmen freer play ; then in time we may 
see a new Architectural Association on the 
ruins of the old, but it will only be done when 
we have for ever got rid of the architect. 





Colonel Prendergast, having been called 
upon by the Chairman, thanked them for 
permitting him to be present at their meeting, 
which he had long desired to be. He had 
not, however, expected to take part in the 
discussion, and would only express the thought 
that there were a great many debatable 
points in what they had heard. He noticed 
that there were some well-known members of 
the Institute present that evening, and he won- 
dered what they thought of the idea of the trans- 
position of the workman into the position —— 
pied by the architect. The fact was, that tha 
could not be done ; the workman, as we knew 
him, was scarcely able to take up that — 
in a work where unity of design was requirec. 
As the reader of the paper had said, the sr 
of the ancient guiJd had been taken by the 
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tion of wages and hours. The great workers 
of the Renaissance periods undoubtedly were 
allowed a large amount of freedom ; in Spain, 
for instance, the architect was known as the 
master builder, and some of the greatest cathe- 
drals in that country were built by him ; but it 
must not be forgotten that he was the “ master - 
builder. Every worker could not be allowed 
to do what he pleased in his work ; there must 
bea directing mind. He proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Wilson for his Paper. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo seconded the vote of 
thanks, and remarked that he agreed toa large 
extent with the remarks of the reader of the 
paper. The work of the present day was out 
of key with the life of the present day, though 
it was extraordinarily interesting and able. 
To this statement, of course, there were 
numerous exceptions. But generally speaking, 
though it was exceedingly interesting it was 
not really and honestly in touch with the 
life of the present day. Most of the houses 
built now would, in fifty years’ time, when 
one looked back on them, have a curiously 
pathetic interest—like the houses built fifty 
years ago, when the Gothic revival set in. 
There were greater facilities now in the way of 
building materials than there were fifty years 
ago, but for al! that buildings continued to be 
erected with a kind of disregard of those 
facilities. They were antiquarian in their 
charm—learned and cultivated. The Romans 
had unintelligent slave labour, and they drove 
them to breaking stones and mixing ingredients. 
We could do the same, not with men, but 
machines. Take concrete, for instance, and 
consider what use the Romans made of that 
material. Another new material which we 
had at hand was steel, and that we used on the 
sly ; if used vertically it was encased in Doric 
columns, or something like that ; and if used 
horizontally it was veneered with thin plates 
of stone to look like an incredible lintel. We 
did not know how to use these materials, 
because we were not really in touch with 
them. If we had been brought into intimate 
touch with them and had learnt to know their 
capabilities we should use them much more 
frankly and intelligently, and not in the insin- 
cere way we did.. We did not seem to recog- 
nise that we are living at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, with its extraordinary facilities 
(which the men of the past did not possess). 
To ignore all this, and to try and ensconce 
ourselves behind some building of another day, 
Was insincere, and anything insincere had no 
life in it. 

Mr. Christopher Whall said he had three 
things prominent in his mind after listening to 
Mr. Wilson’s paper, viz., the very interesting 
description which had been given of the 
= trade guilds of the past; secondly, the 
_ pe — had been held out to them 
re a Substitute for the evils of to-day—the 
lope springing from the attention now being 
given to technical education—and, lastly, the 
steel and concrete view which had been 
expressed by Mr. Ricardo—a view which 
oie complehed a feeling of bewilderment. 
rk th ottom of all these art questions there 
eon pe ee: were they going to be 
aca mac nines? Were they going to be 
— nd work like men, or pivots in a system ? 
we must welcome any effort made in the 
pee day tomake men more human and to 
sae the mechanical lines on which so much 
gg done—any effort to make them crafts- 
deedea 2 there was great hope in that 
path ni i at Was, in fact, one of the most en- 
pei: ag signs thatthe word “craft,” which was 
roi unrecognised as an English word four- 
ee? “ years ago,was now very frequently 
pan it ew as quite surprised to come across 
pr reno arts and crafts ” in the wonder- 
ee Says which Mr. Rudyard Kipling had just 
pring —— Navy. Technical education, 
Seastlnis ites engaging the attention of the 
ah ounty Council ina marked way, was 
rt aa ee hee sheep and the results so 
the feeling of collate t " a 
which war usiasm for the movement 
it would seuiie rin a ee 
which had ine dare more like that 

Mr. H. T. Hare said that an architect’s li 
wana short to enable him to erase: 
tale i eo arts and crafts which consti- 

arcnitecture. All that an architect could 


8 to do was to get a general knowledge— 
= il some Cases a superficial knowledge—of 

¢ trades allied to architecture cl 
who attempted to d. 
Manship which ¢ 


re _ An architect 
€sign all the pieces of crafts- 
onstituted a building was 


guilty of a good deal of presumption. At the 
same time he could not agree with the idea of 
abolishing the architect and of putting the 
craftsman in his place ; the craftsman had his 
place ; but so had the architect. If a body of 
craftsmen were to be allowed to take the place 
of the architect, could they carry out the whole 
arrangement of the building without one 
guiding mind—a master |mind? Each man 
would be so likely to strive to secure his own 
way without proper subordination to the 
others. The result would be that the archi- 
tecture of the building would be left out, and it 
would be made up of a number of different 
pieces of work—many of them beautiful pieces 
of work, no doubt—but entirely separate and 
with no co-ordination to eachother. It did not 
matter what they called the master mind, but 
he did not see how a mind dominating the 
whole work could be dispensed with. Ifa 
craftsman were given a space, say, where he 
was to put a piece of metal-work, or carving, 
or modelling, he (the speaker) could not see 
why he should not produce the very best work, 
even when his efforts were limited to a proper 
regard for the surroundings. He could not 
see why that man should be less enthusiastic 
for that work than if he were entirely free to 
cover as large or as small a space as he liked. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill said that he must con- 
fess to a feeling of surprise at the line the 
lecture had taken. He agreed with the early 
part of the lecture dealing with the question 
whether architecture was or was not the mother 
of the arts ; the lecturer’s view might well be 
considered, and it might be found to be sound. 
But later on the lecturer drifted into the ques- 
tion of architecture, which was another thing, 
and did not properly come within the title of 
his address. He (the speaker) had heard such 
views for over forty years in London lecture 
rooms, beginning with the old original Archi- 
tectural Museum at the Coal Bunks at West- 
minster, and he felt a little hardened by this 
time. About such views there was a tone of 
dissatisfaction with everything that was done, 
but he hoped they would not be affected by it, 
but would reject its influence, and only accept 
the undoubted good there generally was in such 
addresses. He should not like to take the re- 
sponsibility of suggesting to them that the 
road they were pursuing, under all the sanc- 
tions of the past and the present—the Institute 
and the Association, for instance—under the 
sanction of almost every one who had 
spoken or written on the subject, was the 
wrong road. To tell them that if they were to 
follow some trade one in forty would perhaps 
become an architect, was not very hopeful 
reasoning. If they were to follow such advice, 
and were to sacrifice their careers, they would 
be just as dissatisfied with everybody and 
everything. What they had heard was the 
view of the pessimist, and it was partly a con- 
stitutional view. It might be the result of 
the national food, or national pastimes. Archi- 
tecture was the profession they were all follow- 
ing, and they must make the best they could of 
it. He did not see why a man was less likely 
to succeed as an architect than a sculptor or 
painter. He failed to see the evidence for it, 
though he saw that their masters were wrong 
in being driven into copyism so much. But 
surely, sooner or later, they would evolve 
something in the shapeof invention on their own 
account, and in his opinion there was no reason 
for discouragement. They should carry on 
their architectural work in order to do some- 
thing on their own account, and it was always 
possible to callin the painter or the sculptor, 
for instance, to carry out certain works. He 
had seen buildings where the sculptor must 
have called in the architect and told him where 
to put the building. He had been thinking 
about the design of a Swiss chalet. There was 
not much sculpture in such a building, and if 
they analysed it—the work no doubt of a 
village workman, a builder in wood—they 
would see the latest specimen of original archi- 
tecture. From the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century up to the end of the 
eighteenth century (when the French influence 
made itself felt), architecture was not dead in 
such work. He agreed with Mr. Ricardo’s re- 
marks about new materials; these materials 
had their uses, and architects should pay more 
attention to them. 

Mr. D. T. Fyfe said the question was 
especially one for young men. Was archi- 
tecture to be the work of one man, or was a 
building to be erected by various craftsmen ? 
Young architects should think for themselves 








whether arts and crafts was the right road to 





true architecture, or whether it was better to 
have a master mind governing the whole, 
The planning of a large modern building was 
the work of the architect, and he did not see 
how a number of craftsmen, each concerned 
with the artistic rendering of his own particular 
work, would be able to agree as to planning of 
such a building. 

Mr. H. B. Creswell said he was surprised 
that the paper had not been strongly endorsed 
by the meeting. They had allseen the work of 
the early part of the century, and they knew 
that nothing of any value architecturally was 
produced therein. The whole of the Gothic 
revival was a fraud and a farce ; it was false in 
impulse, and it produced nothing that was of 
real interest or value. They saw for the first 
time, say, a fine church of the Gothic revival, 
which seemed to be pleasing ; the second time 
they saw it they felt annoyed by it, and 
subsequently they felt how glad they would be 
if the church could be removed from their 
sight. The impulse of such work was foreign 
to the true impulse of what national architecture 
should be. Mr. Wilson had tried to show what 
the right impulse of the present day should be, 
and how the direction in which they were now 
working was not that from whence the great 
art impulses of the world had sprung. In 
the future people would look back upon the 
present epoch to discover its characteristic 
note, and it lay with the workers of to-day to 
decide what that note should be. It would be 
vile if it was not conscientious and honest. 
And that was the one extraordinary 
thing about all art impulses ; however rude and 
archaic they had been, so long as they had had 
the enthusiasm of the nation behind them they 
had had value. The most crude examples of 
the Elizabethan style had a real charm because 
of the sincerity of their impulse. But look at 
the work of William Blake—poet, painter, and 
decorative draughtsman—his work was not 
national ; he shut himself up in a cell and 
his work had no real value. The men of the 
future would look back and judge us by what 
we had done ; and it was rather interesting to 
try and find out what the characteristic note of 
the day was so far as architecture was con- 
cerned. He had tried, and he had come to the 
conclusion that it was typified in public-house 
architecture and in underground lavatories. 
Yes, and if he had carried out such works he 
should be proud of them. They had been 
beautifully done, and the best scientific thought 
of the day had been expended on them. In 
the last ten years there had been more marble 
used in such works in London than had 
been used in all the churches in the century. 
The public-house was utterly vulgar, but it 
belonged to no other time and it was honest. 
He believed it was the only form of national 
art we had, and unless we saw to it that our 
work became more honest and sincere in its 
impulse, that would be the note which would 
be handed on to posterity as characteristic of 
the present time. 

Mr. G. M. Nicholson said that one thing 
seemed to be overlooked, and that was the 
difficulties the architect worked under to-day— 
difficulties which did not affect the architects of 
past times. Take London, for instance, where 
a good many buildings were put up; the 
London architect had to consider how to use 
up every inch of space ; he had to be extremely 
careful about light and air ; time was of very 
great importance—in fact, it was an absolutely 
essential condition—while cost was another 
most important matter. In the olden times 
the old cathedrals were apparently put up 
without very much regard for time or cost, nor 
was labour so independent as it is now. 
If a workman wished to be artistic, that necessi- 
tated working slowly, and the elements of 
time and cost did not permit of that. Even in 
private houses, cost entered very largely into 
the question. A man’s first idea about his 
house was the accommodation he would 
require, and his second idea was the limited 
amount of money he had to spend, An archi- 
tect was confronted with a scale of wages 
which was absolutely rigid: he must pay the 
very worst workman so much and no less, and 
he must pay a high price for the very best 
work, especially if the skilled workmen were 
given sufficient time in which todo it. The 
manner in which modern architects met 
all their difficulties showed that, if anything, 
they were superior to the architects of past 
times ; they had to meet a totally different 
set of conditions, and on the whole they did 
remarkably well. . They. had to meet the 
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wished for speed and economy and they had 
to produce what the client asked for. If the 
client wanted a cheap building in a short time, 
the architect had to erect it; if he would not 
do it, another man would, and the first architect 
would be left with his ideals, and nothing else, 
to live on. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that the lecture was a very interesting and 
thoughtful one ; perhaps a little exaggerated, 
though it was only by such extravagance that 
people were made to think that there was 
something behind what one might be saying. 
He thought there was this behind Mr. Wilson’s 
remarks : that architects were not, as a body, 
in touch with the craftsman as they should be. 
He could not go so far as Mr. Wilson, and say 
that each and all of them should engage in 
craftsmanship, for that seemed to him to limit 
the view of architecture as they thought of it 
at present—it limited it to a very small com- 
pass. He did not think it reasonable or 
practical to throw up all their present ideals of 
architecture—all they had been taught from 
very early days, all their artistic work—for 
bricklayers’, carpenters’, or carvers’ work. He 
knew one or two who had given up archi- 
tecture for ironmongery, and they worked at it 
sincerely from a purely art point of view, and 
they made a bare living in that way. Let 
them take men like William of Wyke- 
ham. He was a man who had a wonderful 
capacity for planning; but they could not 
believe he was a workman himself ; it was his 
monks, who formed a guild, a regular school, 
who carried out his works. Mr. Wilson’s 
description of craftsmen going about to com- 
mercial cities in their caravans, picking up 
ideas from all quarters, was a very nice picture, 
but it was, he thought, a little fanciful. But he 
was in sympathy with a good deal that Mr. 
Wilson had said, and he only wished the 
Association had a school of crafts of its own— 
that they had craft workshops, so that they 
might learn how to construct masonry and 
carpentry, how to model, &c., and thus be able 
to, at least, tell the craftsman whether he was 
right or wrong in the methods he adopted. 
What Mr. Ricardo had said about materials 
opened up a new line of thought. Architects 
of to-day had to meet new conditions, and if 
there were scope in modern architecture it was 
in the proper design of both wrought and 
cast iron and steel. What was wanted 
was good design, not copies of work turned 
out over andever again, like that which was 
illustrated in trade catalogues, He agreed with 
Mr. Whall, that there should be a greater de- 
velopment of technical education. He had 
looked over the school in Regent-street recently, 
and he felt that Mr. Lethabv and those who 
were working: in the the same direction, were 
entering into the work with an honest en- 
deavour to do the best they could for architec- 
ture ; and he believed that their work tended 
for good. Mr. Blashill had given them the 
views of the opposite school of thought, and 
his remarks were useful ; but he (the speaker) 
thought that Mr. Wilson would urge that the 
Swiss chalet was an example of the craftsman's 
work, and the kind of work he would like to 
see more of. But however much they might 
believe the theory that architecture was a growth 
of the crafts, they must not think they could 
suddenly create a style of their own—that they 
could build solely on a miserable foundation 
made by themselves. They must build with a 
knowledge of the past, and their education 
should be to understand the best in the past. 
To reject Classic and Gothic architecture and 
to say it was all a mistake was utterly wrong ; 
they must get from those styles and others the 
foundation of what to do in the future, though 
not to copy them. He was amused and inte- 
rested in Mr. Creswell’s remarks, but he 
absolutely disagreed that the Gothic movement 
throughout was a dead and absolute failure. 
There had been the Renaissance movement, 
which had had a great effect on the arts ; and 
in the Gothic movement those who took part 
in it were working to the same end. Street 
did, and in his work there was the charm of 
individuality ; it was not a copy of the past. 
The same applied to the late Mr. Pearson ; 
they might say that Truro Cathedral was a 
copy of a Medizval cathedral, but there was 
the stamp of the man's individuality on it all. 
They might take a lesson from that; they 
must build on a foundation based on the past, 
but at the same time stamp their work with the 
mark of their own individuality. 

Mr. Creswell said he did not mean that 


motive was. The nation was not at the back 
of it ; it was not national. 

The Chairman, continuing, said that in a 
sense it was national. In large cities abroad 
they did not see modern work—the churches, for 
instance-~stamped with the individuality which 
was noticeable in our own modern churches. 
The Jate Mr. Sedding himself took part in the 
Gothic revival, and he was a splendid example 
of a man who tried to see for himself and 
stamp his work with originality. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting, and agreed to. 

Mr. Wilson, in reply, said his intention in 
coming before them was to tell them, as far as 
he could, what had been his own ideas and 
difficulties in his own particular work, so as to 
let them see what somebody else had been 
trying to do whose work was like their own ; 
for they seemed to forget that, notwithstanding 
what he said against architects, he was an 
architect himself, and so spoke against himself 
as well as against them. But it did not follow, 
because he had spoken against architects, that 
he did not feel that there is a great deal in 
modern architecture, and that he did not feel 
the sincerity of a great many modern works. 
But, in his opinion, the architecture of the 
future must be a co-operative architecture, or 
it could not exist. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 25th inst., when 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse would read a paper 
entitled “Oriel and Bay Windows.” 

The meeting then terminated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—The ordinary monthly meeting 
of this Society was held at the School of Art, 
Sheffield, on the 8th inst., Mr. J. Smith (vice- 
president) presiding, when Mr. T. Swaffield 
Brown gave a lecture on “Ecclesiastical and 
Domestic Art Metal Work.” He explained that 
he had chosen this subject partly because it was 
the principal concern of Sheffield, but chiefly 
because architects were, of all people, those to 
whom the public looked for guidance. Igno- 
rance of principles constituted the most serious 
danger in the modern revival. He advocated 
a closer relationship between the men of prin- 
ciples and the men of practice for the better 
understanding of both by each. If right prin- 
ciples, special skill, and subtle feeling were 
united, we got artistic work, not otherwise ; no 
one or two of them would produce it. He pro- 
tested against the modern distinction between 
“art” and other metal work, and pointed out 
that the only difference in the past between, 
say, ecclesiastical and domestic art, was due to 
the purpose of the work, the only other dis- 
tinction being that between good and bad. 
The materials were the same, the men the 
same, even the prevailing style the same. He 
was keenly sensitive to the beauty of much old 
work, but more concerned with the new—that 
which we have to live with and be remembered 
by. Heremarked as curious that the metals 
now used in this connexion were substantially 
the same as those used in the remotest times. 
They were iron, copper, tin, lead, silver, and 
gold, and in some form zinc. Platinum, alu- 
minium, and others had been discovered, but 
were not in general use. Nickel certainly was 
an exception, and a very mischievous one. The 
principles which should govern the ure of these 
metals were common to most of our affairs. 
The great principle of craftmanship was sin- 
cerity. Whatever the material and process, 
that it should appear to be. Whatever the 
purpose, the design should fit it. Whatever 
the character of the material, its manipulation 
should develop, and not destroy it. Consciously 
or involuntarily, actuated by these principles, 
and hammer in hand, the smith would do good 
work, and without them he would not, whether 
he was an art worker or no. The lecturer next 
dealt at considerable length with the processes 
of working the various metals, and the mostly 
mischievous modifications of them brought 
about by the introduction of nickel “ silver,” 
the stamp, the plating vat, and the spinning 
lathe, and other “ improvements,” pointing out 
the manner in which they had reduced the 
highest of the metallurgical arts to the level of 
mechanical process. He urged them to do all 
that their influence enabled them to restore it 
to its lost position, and its workers to that of 
art-craftsmen worthy of the name by en- 
couraging the employment of the hammer in 


the instrument of human expression.—Sheffieid 
Telegraph. 5 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SociETY.—On the 14th inst. the Leeds anq 
Yorkshire Architectural Society held their 
annual gathering a the Queen’s Hote; 
when the President (Mr. George Corson) gave 
his address. He congratulated the secretary 
upon the excellent syllabus arranged for this 
session. It promised to be the most attractive 
they had had for many years. The Council 
had arranged to have the use in future of g 
large room in the old Medical School, and the 
hour of meeting had been changed to half-past 
six instead of half-past seven. The Council 
had had under consideration a form of agree. 
ment between builders and those for whom the 
built. This form had been submitted to the 
Builders’ Association, and he hoped it would 
become a general basis of contract not only 
in that district, but throughout the country, 
The Royal Institute of British Architects haq 
recently issued a revised schedule of profes. 
sional charges. It was necessary that it should 
be understood that 5 per cent. upon the total 
cost of the completed building was the archi- 
tect’s authorised charge. Sometimes a client 
chose to obtain various fittings, such as 
chimney-pieces, grates, heating apparatus, &c., 
from other sources without referring to the 
architect, who, however, was entitled to his 
commission upon such fittings. Again, a client 
might omit certain portions of a building after 
estimates had_ been obtained and conditionally 
accepted. The architect was entitled to a 
commission upon those—not the full per- 
centage, but at least 3 per cent. It was not 
where there was one client concerned, but 
where there was a committee or a board to deal 
with, that difficulties arose. Conscience was 
singular, not plural. Where the cost of work 
was small, as in alterations, it was not recog- 
nised that 5 per cent. was unremunerative to 
the architect, and clients thought anything 
hfgher was an overcharge, although the labour 
involved might be as much as in work that was 
of greater cost. Leeds, continued the Presi- 
dent, was a new city, but a very old town, and 
it had inherited a legacy, like most old towns, 
from former ages. That legacy consisted of 
narrow streets and crooked ways, totally inade- 
quate to accommodate the immense traffic that 
had resulted from the increase of population and 
trade. Within the Jast fifty years the population 
had increased from 200,000 to over 400,000, and 
was still increasing at the rate of something 
like 7,000 a year. From the immense increase 
in the value of property in the centre of the 
town it might be said to be practically im- 
possible to widen such streets as Park-row 
and Commercial-street. There was, however, 
another way in which the traffic might be 
relieved. New streets could be pierced through 
dense masses of property of comparatively 
small value. After Boar-lane was reconstructed, 
the Corporation seemed to fall asleep for many 
years, and for some time any attempts at street 
improvement were spasmodic. Lands-lane 
was an example of this. It had taken thirty 
years to reach its present stage of partial 
widening. Private citizens had seconded the 
efforts of the Corporation, and everywhere 
enterprise was manifest. Victoria-square still 
needed artistic treatment. There they had 
one of the finest buildings in England— 
the Town Hall—affronted by a group of 
wretched buildings, only fit to be carted away. 
It would be well if the space they occupied 
could be added to the square as far back as the 
south frontage and South-parade. But he pes 
afraid this idea was Utopian. Law Courts “ 
an Art Gallery more befitting the dignity 0 
Leeds than the present would have to be under- 
taken. The Art Gallery had served its purpose 
well, but would no doubt be absorbed either by 
the Municipal Offices or the Free yeep 
The action of the Council with regard to — 
architectural work as they had to direct foe 
been brought to his notice by several — 
of his profession. In former days all such wor 
was confined to members of their ene 
But of late years it had drifted into the — 
of the City Engineer. At the present time, * 
was told, certain buildings were being 7 
tracted for, the plans for which had emana' . 
from the City Engineer’s office — ye 
police-station, and a branch of the 

: 6,000!. He (the 
Library, at a cost of about 6,000/. _ ing 
President) would have thought the SS an 
work properly devolving upon the City 
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tment, without encroaching upon_ the 
special field of architecture. The present Lord 
Mayor had architectural tastes and sympathies, 
and they might ask him to put an end to this 
anomaly.—Mr. J. Tweedale, in moving a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Corson for his address, thought 
the President took rather too rosy a view of the 
probability of clients, under certain circum- 
stances, paying adequate remuneration to ar- 
chitects for extra labour done by them. There 
did not appear to be that appreciation for the 
architect’s labours either by the individual or 
corporate client that there ought to be. Mr. 
Butler Wilson seconded the proposition, which 
was carried with acclamation, the President 
briefly responding. A smoking concert fol- 


lowed. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the Council 
was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, Mr. T. McKinnon Wood, 


Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. —On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Westminster Vestry 23,670/. for street improve- 
ments ; the Lambeth Vestry, 3,920/. for paving 
works; the Chelsea Guardians, 1,600/. for 
additions to infirmary; and the Islington 
Vestry 2,223/. for street improvements. 


List of Wages—The General purposes Com- 
mittee reported as follows, the recommendation 
being agreed to without discussion. 


‘We have had under consideration a memorandum 
from the Finance Committee with reference to the 
list of wages. Standing Order No. 211 provides for 
the preparation of a list of rates of wages and hours 
of labour, to be paid and observed by the Council 
in works which the Council may carry out without 
the intervention of a contractor, and the order 
further provides that contractors for works for the 
Council shall pay rates not less, and observe hours 
not greater, than the rates and hours in the list. 
This list is settled by the Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee. The Finance 
Committee state that the Society of Ironfounders 
have requested that a minimum rate should be in- 
serted in the list for their trade, and while consider- 
ing their request it appeared to the Committee that 
under Clauses (2) and (4) of Standing Order No. 211 
as it at present stands there is no provision for 
including in the schedule to the Council's form of 
contract trades other than those entered on the list. 

Clause 1 of the Standing Order refers exclusively 
to the rates and hours to be observed in the direct 
employment of labour by the Council, and Clause 2 
extends by means of a schedule in each case the 
application of those rates as a minimum, and those 
hours as a maximum, to work done for the Council 
by contract. 

The Finance Committee point out that the policy 
of the Council to which this order was intended to 

Rive effect was obviously to maintain the standard 
of rates of wages and hours of labour agreed upon 
and in practice obtained in each trade, and it would 
not appear to have been ever intended that trades 
other than those directly employed in its opera- 
tions should be excluded ; but except in the note 
to Part I. of the schedule to the Council’s form 
of contract (see page 78 of the Standing Orders), 
the Order contains no provision for the exten- 
ston to them of the general principle. The Finance 
Committee think that the position might be 
made clearer, both as regards works in the nature 
of construction or manufacture, and as regards 
the undertakings set forth in clause (4) of the 
= if an addition were made to the standing 
order, and they suggest that standing order No. 
211 should be amended by the insertion after the 
= therefore ” in Paragraph (2), and again at 

e end of paragraph (4) (a), of the following words 
—“and if the contractor should employ any workman 
Ce workmen In any trade not included in the 
psa list, the rates of pay shall not be less nor 
pee rm be ye —_ than those recognised by 
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workman or workmen in any trade not included in 
the Council's list, the rates of pay shall not be less, 
nor the hours of labour more than those recognised 
by associations of employers and trade unions and 
in practice obtained in London. 

4. In all contracts for the supply of raw material 
or manufactured articles, other than general con- 
tracts for the supply of stores to be used in main- 
tenance, a clause shall whenever practicable be 
inserted that, with respect toall materials or articles 
produced or manufactured or supplied by the con- 
tractor, the contractor will in the production or 
manufacture or supply thereof (as the case may be) 
pay and observe the following rates of wages and 
hours of labour, viz.— 

(a) Where the production or manufacture or 
supply thereof is carried on within a radius of 
twenty miles aforesaid from Charing-cross, the rates 
of wages and hours of labour appearing in the 
Council’s list, and if the contractor employ any 
workman or workmen in any trade not included in 
the Council’s list, the rates of pay shall not be less, 
nor the hours of labour more than those recognised 
by associations of employers and trade unions and 
in practice obtained in London.’ 


Cen'ral Art Schools——The Technical Educa- 
tion Board recommended the purchase of the 
leasehold interest in Oxford Mansions, Regent- 
street, for 35,750. with the object of providing 
adequate accommodation for the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts. They could not buy the 
freehold, and the lease was for another fifty- 
eight years. 

Mr. Beachcroft moved as an amendment : 
“ That in the opinion of the Council it is unde- 
sirable to place any permanent charge on the 
rates for the supply of technical instruction 
such as is involved in the present proposal 
while it remains undecided what is to be the 
authority for Secondary Education in London, 
and accordingly that it be suggested to the 
Board that they negotiate for the hiring of any 
premises required for the extension of the work 
referred to in their report.” 

Mr. Boulnois seconded the amendment, and 
said the amount asked for was more than the 
property was worth. After some discussion, 
Mr. E. Bond, M.P., Chairman of the Board, 
said it was inconsistent with the dignity of 
the Council to anticipate the day when their 
powers would be curtailed. So long as they 
were the authority for technical instruction 
they must go on doing their work in the best 
possible manner, 

On a division the amendment was rejected 
by a large majority. Mr. Benn then moved to 
refer the matter back, with the view of a free- 
hold site being obtained, and this was done 
after discussion. ; 

Working-Class Dwellings.—The debate on the 
adjourned report of the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Committee was resumed. With 
reference to the Cotton-street site, Poplar, the 
report stated that this was the remaining site 
on the north of the Thames set apart for the 
erection of dwellings to accommodate persons 
displaced by the construction of the Blackwall 
Tunnel. Accommodation had already been 
provided in Council-buildings, near Yabsley- 
street, Poplar, in accordance with the order of 
the Home Secretary, for two hundred and 
forty persons, and as accommodation had 
to be made for five hundred persons on 
the north side of the river, the remain- 
ing two hundred and sixty persons must 
be accommodated in dwellings to be erected 
on the Cotton - street site. The Committee 
recommended : “That, subject to the terms of 
an agreement to be prepared by the solicitor, 
the offer of Mr. J. Hartnoll to purchase the 
Cotton-street site, Poplar, for the purpose of 
rehousing 260 persons displaced by the Black- 
wall Tunnel scheme, be accepted, on condition 
that 10 per cent. of the purchase money of 
£1,400 be paid down when the agreement is 
signed ; and that Mr. Hartnoll be entitled toa 
conveyance of the land when the architect has 
certified that the buildings have been com- 
pleted in accordance with the approved plans.’ 
Mr. Piggott moved to refer the matter back to 
the Committeee, which amendment, after some 
discussion, was on a division carried by 50 
votes to 37. 


Kerbing and Channelling Roads, Finsbury 
Park.—The Parks and Open Spaces Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed, that the 
tenders of Mr. W. Gibbs to supply granite 
kerbing at the rate of 4s. 414d. per yard, and of 
Mr. W. Griffiths to supply granite setts at 30s. 
per ton, for use at Finsbury Park, be accepted. 

Holborn to the Strand. — The rehousing 
scheme in connection with the Clare Market 
portion of the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand was, on the recommendation of the 


Working Classes Committee, referred to the 
Parliamentary Committee to deal with in their 
Improvements Bill. 

The Council adjourned soon after 7 o'clock. 


—_ << 
™— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 18094 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the Building Act Com- 
mittee brought up the following list of appli- 
cations under the London Building Act, 1894. 
Those applications to which consent has been 
given are granted on certain conditions.* 


Formation of Streets. 


Wandsworth.—(a) That the resolution of the Com- 
mittee of May 23, 1898, with regard to the applica- 
tion of Mr. P. Meredith, be rescinded. (6b) That an 
order be issued to Mr. P. Meredith refusing to 
sanction the formation or laying out of a new street 
for carriage traffic between Westlands-road and 
Balham Hill.—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
W. H. Collier, refusing to sanction the formation, or 
laying out for carriage traffic, of a new street 4o ft. 
wide, to lead out of the east side of Merton-road, 
Wandsworth (for Messrs. A. & J. Wise).—Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage. 


Marylebone, East.—An iron and glass shelter at the 
Queen’s Hall, Langham-place, at the corner of 
Ridinghouse-street (Messrs. Leggatt, Rubinstein & 
Co. for Mr. R. Newman).—Consent. 

Battersea.—That the application of Mr. C. S. 
Peach, for an extension of the periods within 
which the erections of buildings by the Vestry of 
Battersea, in connexion with the Vestry’s central 
station for the supply of electricity, on a site abut- 
ting upon Lombard-road, Holman-road, and Harro- 
way-road, Battersea, was required to be commenced 
and completed, be granted.—Agreed. 

Dulwich.—That the application of Mr. A. Keen on 
behalf of Miss E. Chamberlin, for an extension of 
the periods within which the erection of buildings 
with bay windows and one-story shops on the west 
side of Peckham Rye at the corner of East Dulwich- 
road was required to be commenced and completed, 
be granted.—Agreed. 

Greenwich.—Wooden pents with slated roofs over 
the entrances to Nos. 18 and 20, Elliscombe-road, 
Chariton (Mr. H. E. Bird for Mr. J. Plume).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—An iron and glass covered way to a 
house known as “ Lyleston,” on the south side of 
Eton-avenue (Messrs. Done, Hunter, & Co. for Mr. 
J. Welford).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Addition upon part of the forecourt 
of No. 66, Rushey-green, Catford (Mr. W. Vernon). 
—Consent. 

Norwood.—A fire-engine station on the west side 
of Herne-hill, Lambeth (Mr. R. Pearsall for the 
Fire Brigade Committee of the Council).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Brick and glazed 
enclosures erected on each side of the portico at 
Buckland’s Hotel, No. 43, Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square (Messrs. Watson Bros. for Mrs. J. Chaplin). 
—Consent. 

St. Pancras, North.—One-story shops in front of 
Nos. 35, 37, and 39, Lismore-road, Haverstock Hill 
(Mr. E. J. Strevens for Mr. W. W. Smith).—Con- 
sent. 

Westminster (Detached).—Two oriel windows to 
buildings proposed to be erected on the site of 
Nos. 19, 20, and 21, High-road, Knightsbridge 
(Mr. C. W. Stephens for Mr. J. C. Humphreys).— 
Consent. 

Kensington.—Rebuilding of the “Castle Tavern,” 
No. 110, Holland Park-avenue, Notting Hill, at the 
corner of Clarendon-road (Messrs. Saville & Martin 
for Mr. P. H. Prior).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.t—Two iron and glass 
shelters erected at the entrances to “ Walsingham 
House Hotel,” Piccadilly (Messrs. H. F. Joel & Co. 
and T. Potter & Sons United, Limited).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.tj—An iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the “ Berkeley Hotel” and 
restaurant on the east side of Berkeley-street, Picca- 
dilly (Mr. G. Reeves-Smith for the Berkeley 
Hotel Company, Limited).—Refused. 

Hampstead.—A porch and angle turret and 
balconies to proposed residential flats on the north 
side of Sumatra-road, West Hampstead, at the 
corner of Sandwell-crescent (Messrs. Palgrave & 
Co., for Mr. G. A. Clements).—Refused. 

Lewisham.t—One-story cart-sheds, &c., at the rear 
of Clay Farm Dairy, No. 30, Burnt Ash-road, Lee, 
to abut upon Taunton-road (Messrs. A.; Fish & 
Sons).—Refused. 

Woolwich.—Six iron sheds next Siemens-road, 
Woolwich (Messrs. Siemens Brothers, . Limited). 


—Refused. 
Width of Way. 


Poplar.—Six two-story houses on the east side of 
Cottage-street, Poplar (Mr. J. Fox).—Consent. 

Fulham.—A block of one-story stables at the 
Estcourt-road omnibus yard, to abut upon Buckle’s- 





* Names of applicants are given in brackets. Buildings 
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alley (Mr. R. T. Kingham for the London General 
Omnibus Company, Limited).—Refused. 

Hammersmith.t—A house with shop on _ the 
western side of Orchard-road, Askew-road, Ham- 
mersmith, to flank upon Landor-road (Mr. H. 
Bignold for Mr. Bishop).—Refused. 

Hampstead.—A three-story dwelling-house upon 
the site of No. 4, Murray-place, Flask-walk, Hamp- 
stead (Mr. H. E. Haggard for Messrs. H. & W. 
Grey).— Refused. 

- Limehouse.t—Rebuilding of Nos. 22 and 24, Ben 
Jonson-road, Limehouse, with the flanks of the new 
buildings to abut upon Ashfield-place (Mr. R. Peters 
for Mr. H. Merceron).—Refused. 


Open Space about Buildings. 


Islington, North.— A variation from the plan 
sanctioned on December 21, 1897, for the rebuilding 
of the “ Boston Arms” public-house, Junction-road, 
at the corner of Dartmouth Park-road, with an open 
space at the rear (Mr. G. J. Thorpe for Mr. W. 
Lewis).—Refused. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Finsbury, Central—That Mr. H. C. Morris be 
informed, with reference to his application made on 
behalf of Mr. W. H. Scott, under Section 43 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, for the Council’s sanction 
to deviations in the intended rebuilding of the 
“Vernon Arms” public-house on the sites of Nos. 180, 
Pentonville-road, and Nos. 1,3,and 3a, Southampton- 
street, Clerkenwell, and in the intended rebuilding 
of a house and shop on the site of No. 182, Penton- 
ville-road, from the plans, certified by the District 
Surveyor under that section, of the domestic build- 
ings existing at the commencement of the said Act 
on such sites, that the application is one which, in 
the Council’s opinion, it has no power to entertain 
under that section, and that the Council can accord- 
ingly neither consider such application nor give any 
decision thereon.—Agreed. ; 

City of London.—Deviations from the plans certi- 
fied by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of 
the London Building Act, 1894, so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of a domestic building witha 
warehouse in the basement and sub-basement, on 
the site of Nos. 12, 13, and 14, New-street-square, at 
the corner of Robin Hood-court (Mr. R. C. Murray 
for Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co.).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Temporary Building. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—A perambulator shed 
erected at the rear of No. 6, Aldford-street, Park- 
lane, and abutting upon Street’s-mews (Messrs. 
Bertram & Son for Mr. F. Hartmann).—Refused. 


Lines of Front and Width of Way. 


Fulham.—That the application of Mr. C. F. 
Smith, on behalf of Mr. T. H. Sheen, for an extension 
of the periods within which the erection ofa new 
building on the north-west side of New King s-road, 
partly upon the site of Nos. 182 and.184, at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of Fulham 
Park-gardens, was required to be commenced and 
completed, be granted.—Agreed. 

Chelsea.—A one-story shop upon the forecourt of 
No. 110, Marlborough-road, Chelsea (Mr. A. J. 
Wordley for Mr. G. Wordley, jun.)—Refused. 

Hackney, Central.—A two-story workshop at the 
rear of No. 5, Wilman-grove, to abut upon Appleby- 
road (Mr. A. Brown).—Refused. 

St. Pancras, West.—An iron and glass covered-way 
upon part of the forecourt of No. 4, Euston-grove, 
to abut also upon Euston-street (Mr. C. Randall).— 
Refused. 


Line of Fronts and Temporary Building. 


Dulwich.—A wooden serving-bar erected in front 
of the “ Walmer. Castle,” public-house, Peckham-road, 
Camberwell (Mr. J. Brooker for Mr. G. J. Brown).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A wooden shelter for cabmen, at 
the cab-rank in the road skirting Balham railway- 
station and connecting Balham High-road with 
Bedford Hill (Mr. F. Perks for Mr. R. Simpson).—- 
Consent. 


Height of Buildings. 


City of London. — New offices on the Victoria 
Embankment to abut at the rear upon Tallis-street, 
and flank upon Temple-avenue, and to exceed in 
height the width of those streets respectively (Mr. 
A. N. Bromley for the National Telephone Com- 
pany, Limited).—Consent. 

Recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authority. 


$e 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
MODERN OPERA HOUSES AND THEATRES. 


Edwin O. Sachs, Architect. (B.T. Batsford.) 

THE CONDUCT OF BUILDING WORK; and the 
Duties of a Clerk of Works. By J. Leaning, F.S.I. 
(B. T. Batsford.) 

CHINESE PORCELAIN. By W. G. Gulland. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

“ PRACTICAL ENGINEER” 





By 


POCKET~BOOK FOR 


1899. (Technical Publishing Company.) 








THE SOCIETY OF ARTS: 
LONDON’S CONGESTED STREETS. 


ON Wednesday the opening meeting of the 145th 
session of the Society of Arts was held, when Sir J. 
Wolfe Barry, the Chairman of the Council, read a 
paper on “ New Thoroughfares and Street Improve- 
ments in London.” By London he explained that 
he meant the Administrative County and the 
southern portion of West Ham, an area nearly oval 
in shape, containing about 112 square miles, and a 
population of nearly five millions. In the course of 
a review of the railways made or widened in this 
area within the last forty years, he said that not less 
than 60,000,000/. had been spent on this work, 
more than one-half of it during the past twenty 
years. The result had not answered the 
expectations formed by the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee in 1864. He estimated the daily number 
of persons entering and leaving Urban London by 
railways alone from and to the suburbs at 960,000. 
All these people were thrown on the streets. 
Then since 1871 omnibuses and tramcars had 
multiplied threefold, while cabs had _ increased 
from 7,000 to 11,000. Only the passenger traffic 
on the river had decreased. Then carts and 
waggons had so increased that their procession 
in and out of Central London was almost con- 
tinuous. Finally, there were bicycles. As a 
result of observations, he found that in a busy hour 
there passed in Cheapside 992 vehicles and 6,358 
pedestrians; in the Strand, 1,228 and 5,660; in 
Piccadilly, 1,497 and 3,910; and in Tottenham- 
court-road, 661 and 5,586. Even apart from the 
increase of population, the movement of this 
population made it certain that this congestion 
would grow, for since 1851 the inhabitants in 
Central London had decreased by 36 per cent., in 
urban London they had increased 300 per cent., 
and in suburban London 125 per cent. Then 
cheaper railway fares for longer distances had 
caused an immense increase of travelling throughout 
the country, a large amount of which was attracted 
to the Metropolis. In face of this we could not 
but be struck with the smallness of the work per- 
formed in the opening of new and the widening of 
old streets, and particularly by the absence of any 
grasp of the subject as a whole. Exclusive of the 
Thames Embankment only 4 miles 7:25 furlongs had 
been made at a cost of 7,695,000/. during the last 
forty years. If some means could be devised for 
the crossing of north and south traffic over or 
under the east and west traffic at such places 
as Hyde Park Corner, Piccadilly Circus, Ludgate 
Hill, the south end of Tottenham Court-road, and 
Wellington - street, Strand, the relief would be 
enormous. In regard to the last-named spot the 
County Council scheme would be largely inadequate 
if nothing were done to cope with the north and 
south traffic crossing the Strand and Holborn. 
Such works of course would be very costly, for the 
connexion of the streets on the level must, of course, 
be maintained ; but, so far from being unsightly, 
these intersecting viaducts might be made architec- 
tural embellishments. As to the question of arterial 
street improvements, he pointed out that the most 
urgent work was on the north side of the 
Thames. On the other not only were the 
roads mostly radial owing to the bend of 
the river, so that the pressure of traffic was 
diminished, but most of the bridges had been built 
within the last one hundred and fifty years, and the 
roads leading to them were wider. On the North 
bank there were three main East and West routes, 
which he called the Euston-road, the Oxford-street, 
and the Piccadilly routes. The first was better than 
the second, and the second than thethird. He indi- 
cated a number of widenings which might be made 
on the first and the third with a broad diagonal street 
from Piccadilly Circus, via Coventry-street, joining 
the widened Strand near the South end of Wellington- 
street. But his main suggestion was for an entirely 
new street running from Edgware-road, through 
Bloomsbury, across Farringdon-road, Moorgate- 
street and Bishopsgate-street, terminating at the junc- 
tion of Whitechapel and Commercial roads. He con- 
templated also two or three others slightly less in 
width north and south with viaducts at their inter- 
section to prevent congestion at the crossings. On 
this great artery would run electric tramways, and 
beneath it would be a sunken roadway for bicycles, 
this lower level communicating with the main road 
at intervals. Such a scheme, he admitted, would 
cost many millions, though the recoupment from 
the frontages would be very important. In any case, 
he pleaded for a consideration of this subject in a 
large-minded and systematic way, laying down the 
great principles to be carried out, and working 
steadily towards a great result. 


—_ 
i ae 


NEW MAYOR OF HULL.—On the oth inst. Coun- 
cillor W. A. Gelder was elected Mayor of Hull, and 
Mr. Harold J. Reckitt, M.P., Sheriff. The new 
Mayor, who is a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, first entered the Council in 
December, 1895. Mr. Gelder was returned to the 
Hull School Board in 1892, at the head of the poll, 
and was during the triennial term Vice-Chairman of 
the Board and Chairman of the Property Com- 
mittee. Among the public buildings which he has 
designed are the Market Hall and the James Reckitt 
Free Library. 








—— 
HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN GLASGOW 


ACCORDING to the Glasgow Herald, a Meeting of 
the Building Regulations Committee of the Glasgow 
Corporation was held on the oth inst. to consider th 
Amendment Bill of the Buildings Regulations pag 
which will be introduced into Parliament this 
session. The following draft clauses of the new Bill 
were adopted :— 


1. A building (not being a church or chapel) 
shall not be erected of, or be subsequently increased 
to, a greater height than 80 ft. without the consent 
of the Corporation. 


2. Whenever the Corporation consent to the 
erection of any building of a greater height than 
that prescribed by this Act, notice of such consent 
shall, within one week after such consent has been 
given, be published and served in such a manner as 
the Corporation may direct, and the consent Shall 
not be acted on till twenty-one days after such 
publication or service, and the owner or lessee of 
any building or land within 100 yards of the site 
of any intended building who may deem himself 
aggrieved by the grant of such consent may within 
twenty-one days after the publication appeal to the 
“ Tribunal of Appeal.” 


3- No building of the warehouse class shall extend 
to more than 250,000 cubic feet, unless divided by 
party walls in such manner that no division thereof 
extend to more than 250,000 cubic feet No addi- 
tion shall be made to any building of the warehouse 
class, or any division thercof, so that the cubical 
extent of any such building or division shall exceed 
250,000 cubic feet. 


4. Where the Corporation are satisfied, on the 
report of the Master of Works and of the Chief 
Officer of the fire brigade, that additional cubical 
extent is necessary for any building to be used for 
any trade or manufacture, and are satisfied that 
proper arrangements are made, or will be made and 
maintained, for lessening, so far as reasonably prac- 
ticable, danger from fire, the Corporation may con- 
sent to such building containing additional cubical 
extent, provided that such building shall nct (1) 
extend to a number of cubic feet exceeding 450,000 
or any less number allowed by the Corporation 
without being divided by party walls in such manner 
that the cubical extent of each division do not exceed 
that number ; (2) exceed 60 ft. in height ; (3) be used 
for the purpose of any trade or manufacture involv- 
ing the use of explosive or inflammable materials. 
Such consent shall continue in force only while the 
said building is actually used for the purpose of the 
trade or manufacture in respect of which the con- 
sent was granted. 


5. (1) Buildings shall not be united except where 
they are wholly in one occupation, or are con- 
structed or adapted to be so. (2) Buildings shall 
not be united if, when so united and considered as 
one building only, they would not be in conformity 
with this Act. (3) An opening shall not be made in 
any party-wall or in two external walls dividing 
buildings, which, if taken together, would extend to 
more than 250,000 cubic feet except under the fol- 
lowing conditions:—(a) Such opening shall not 
exceed in width 7 ft. or in height 8 ft, and such 
opening or openings taken together shall not exceed 
one-half the length of such party-wall on each flocr 
of the building in which they occur ; (b) Such open- 
ings shall have the floor jambs and head formed of 
brick, stone, or iron, and be closed by two wrought- 
iron doors, each one-fourth of an inch thick in the 
panel, at a distance from each other of the full 
thickness of the wall, fitted to rebated frames, with- 
out woodwork of any kind, or by wrought-iron sliding 
doors or shutters properly constructed, fitted into 
grooved or rebated iron frames ; (c) if the thickness ot 
the wall be not lessthan 24 in., or the doors be placed 
at a distance from each other of not less than 24 in, 
such opening may be 9 ft. 6 in. in height. (4) When- 
ever any buildings which have been united cease to 
be in one occupation all openings made for the put- 
pose of uniting the same in any party-wall between 
the buildings or in any external wall shall be stopped 
up with brick or stone work not less than 13 in. in 
thickness (except in the case of a wall 8} in. in 
thickness, in which case 8} in. shall be sufficient), 
and properly bonded with such wall, and any timber 
not in conformity with this Act placed in the wall 
shall be removed. (5) Whenever any buildings 
which have been united cease to be in one occupa- 
tion the owner thereof shall forthwith give notice 
to the Master of Works, and shall cause any open- 
ings made in the party-wall to be stopped up and 
bonded as aforesaid. 


On the roth inst., the Building Regulations wa 
mittee met again to consider the Amendment Bill ot 
the Building Regulations Act. The draft clauses ot 
the new Bill were gone over in detail. The —_ 
mittee agreed to recommend that the height © 
buildings to the top of the wall head shall, in n° 
case, exceed 80 ft. In streets which are less than 
4o ft.in width buildings shall not be erected to - 
greater height than the width of the street ; in —_— 
which are more than 4o ft. and less than 60 ft. wl r 
the buildings shall not be higher than the width = 
the street, plus 20 per cent.; but buildings in stre ~ 
above 60 ft. wide may be erected to the —— 
height of 80 ft. The object aimed at in the a 
which will not be retrospective, is to encourage 
formation of wide streets. 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








THE RECOGNITION OF THE ARCHITECT. 


sir,—One of the most eminent citizens of one 
of our largest provincial cities recently laid the 
foundation stone of an extensive public building. 
The affair was reported in the morning papers, 
about two columns in length, including the names 
of everybody but the architect. 

A traveller in building specialities called on me to 
ask who was the architect. He said he had called 
onthe gentleman who laid the stone, but he did not 
know the name of the architect. My informant 
told him that the architect usually presented a 
trowel and mallet to the gentleman who laid the 
stone, when the gentleman said the architect did so, 
but he had no idea what his name was. 

Comment is needless. 


_ 





The Student’s Column, 


SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT.—XX. 
LIGHT : REFRACTION. 


HE laws relating to the refraction of 
oa bell light are practically the same as those 
1.63) of sound, to which we have already 
alluded. According to Descartes’ law applying 
to single refraction, when a luminous ray is 
refracted in passing from one medium into 
another of a different refractive power, it is 
found that (1) Whatever the obliquity of the 
incident ray, the ratio which the sine of the 
incident angle bears to the sine of the angle of 
refraction is constant for the same two media, 
but varies with different media ; (2) The inci- 
dent and the refracted ray are in the same 
plane, which is perpendicular to the surface 
separating the two media. 

Ganot draws attention to some interesting 
effects produced by refraction. In consequence 
of refraction, bodies immersed in a medium 
more highly refracting than air appear nearer 
the surface of this medium, but they appear to 
be more distant if immersed in a less refracting 
medium, A common experiment to illustrate 
refraction is as follows:—A coin is placed in 
an empty basin, and the position of the eye is 
so adjusted that it is just not visible. If now, 
the position of the eye remaining unaltered, 
water be poured into the basin, the coin 
becomes visible. An effect of refraction is 
that objects at a distance appear higher than 
they are in reality. 

One of the most practical applications of 
this branch of optics is refraction by means oi 
prisms. Light rays falling obliquely on win- 
dows in such a position are merely projected 
(though not entirely) on to the floor of the 
basement immediately in-front of the windows. 
By arranging a series of prisms, however, it 
is possible to catch the rays, and by refraction 
todivert them so that they shall be thrown or 
projected to any required position. In this way 
refracted light can be concentrated on any par- 
ticular part of the dark basement, or,conversely, 
the rays may be scattered. The method of fixing 
pavement lights is an illustration of this. It 
will be obvious, however, from a consideration 
of Descartes’ law above referred to, that to get 
the maximum result with such prisms, they 
must be accurately set so as to present a face 
of definite position ; for if that be not done, the 
reflected rays will be directed to a place which 
may not be required to be specially lighted— 
as, for example, the ceiling or side walls. 
Indeed, the whole problem of lighting by 
refraction ought to be considered from a purely 
Scientific standpoint, and inasmuch as the posi- 
tion in which the prisms are to be fixed, and 
the shape of these latter, must, in a scientific 
view, depend on local circumstances, every 
case should be specially considered. The stu- 
pi Will see that a kind of prism highly suit- 
able for one position will not do for another. 
Not long since we had occasion to examine a 

pavement light” which was of a very un- 
Satisfactory character. We found that the 
reason it “did not act” properly was that the 
ae had tilted it slightly away from the 
Pir. | or the tilting might have been due to 

e subsidence in the pavement. Be that as it 
may, the prisms were throwing the refracted 
phar rhe: _ pee ot the basement 

; o the vertica ildi 
against which it was set. ert ine on 
is reminds us that in setti 
abavement installation” care should be Ghee 

at the prisms shall have free play direct into 









the basement. The common idea seems to be 
that the prisms ought to refract the light on to 
white glazed bricks, or something of the kind, 
which, in their turn, reflect it into the interior 
of the room. To get rid of, or minimise, the 
loss of light due to this circumstance, ingenious 
methods have been devised from time to time 
by sloping the ceiling of the basement towards 
the pavement prisms, &c. Of course, such a 
method can only cause the refracted light from 
the prisms to be sent on to the sloping ceiling, 
where to get the best effects there certainly 
should be reflectors placed. In other words, 
the light instead of being directed against the 
blank wall in front of the prisms, as ina well, 
and thus to a large extent cut off, should be 
brought forward into the room. However, we 
have no intention of discussing the relative 
methods which different firms adopt. One of 
the most perfect with which we are acquainted 
is a combination of pavement lenses (or 
prisms) with a prism screen. In this method, 
instead of throwing the rays of light direct to 
the rear of the basement room, the pavement 
prisms throw them downwards on to what we 
may call the prism screen, which in its turn 
bends, by refraction, such rays as may get 
through the pavement light. It maybe argued 
that the light rays having to be refracted twice 
lose much of their intensity by the time they 
find their way into the basement. But, it 
should be remembered, that, in any case, 
refracting pavement prisms only direct the light 
diagonally, and, as before mentioned, by usual 
methods much light is cut off, or has to be 
utilised by reflection. In the last article it was 
shown that more light rays were stopped by 
reflection, even in the parabolic reflector, than 
by the dioptric method, and we quoted instances 
of this by giving the relative light-power 
required by the two methods. So that, in our 
own minds, we have no doubt that, for base- 
ments, such a' prism screen as we have alluded 
to is highly efficacious. It is constructed of a 
number of small parallel prisms cast or cut (we 
do not know which) on the underside of a 
plate sheet of crystal glass. These prisms do 
not refract the light from one to the other, and 
on finally arriving at a “projecting” (master) 
prism, throw the concentrated refracted light 
into the room, but each prism refracts the light 
direct into the room. 

Of course, in the construction of prisms for 
the purposes mentioned, the glass must be as 
pure as possible. Bearing in mind that the 
density of the medium through which the light 
rays pass practically controls the direction in 
which they are bent, it will be evident that the 
commoner varieties of glass must be approached 
with much circumspection. In another con- 
nexion we have shown that reflected light 
undergoes three operations, part being directly 
reflected, part being diffused, and a third part 
being absorbed. In the refraction of light it 
will be readily understood that, if much 
obstruction be offered to the passage of light, 
the rays obstructed must conform to the rules 
laid down in regard to reflection. Conse- 
quently, if the glass employed in the construc- 
tion of prisms contain much impurity, both 
reflection and refraction go on in the same 
prism, only that the light reflected goes the 
wrong way. We mention this because the 
student should be enabled to judge between a 
good glass and a bad one. Glass is made of 
silica, but the number of forms in which that 
compound occurs are so numerous that advan- 
tage could easily be taken of the fact, and 
prisms of little value constructed accord- 
ingly. Silica is per se an infusible sub- 
stance, though we believe it has recently 
been melted in the arc furnace, in small 
quantities. That is not at present a prac- 
ticable method of reducing it, however, and 
we can only consider the ordinary business 
methods employed in melting it. These are 
the admixture of lead or an alkali with the 
silica, which promote fusion. The more alkali, 
or lead, the more readily is the whole reduced 
to glass, and the more easily, it may be added, 
is the whole cast into prisms and the like. 
The student will see that, in producing a 
cheap series of prisms, the manufacturer has 
a wide scope. It is easy to make a glass 
prism, but it is much more difficult to be assured 
that it is of the best composition for transmitting 
light. The following methods may be advised 
in this connexion. Hold the prism up to the 
light ; if it becomes surrounded by a dark zone, 
decreasing in intensity towards the centre, it 
will be of little use. If, on the other hand, it 
is bright all round, the prism will, no doubt, be 





good. 








Again, examine the surface of the! 





prisms ; if they reflect the light perfectly and 
not in an uncertain undulating manner, that 
shows they are well made. But, if the re- 
flected light is dull and is wanting in uniformity 
in intensity, the prisms are inferior. , 

The student ought to remember also, that in 
addition to refracting light, such prisms, by 
reason of their smooth surfaces, reflect light. 
Now, if the glass of which the prisms are 
made is so placed that the rays of light 
striking the surface is at right angles to them 
(the light rays), practically the whole of the 
light is refracted as well as the particular 
prism employed can do it. But, if the sur- 
face presented to the rays .is oblique with 
reference to their direction, there must also 
be a certain amount of reflection from that 
surface, which is diffused and lost so far as 
interior lighting is concerned. Indeed, it is 
perfectly possible to so construct a prism that 
the bulk of the light rays shall be reflected 
from it. In all cases some light must also be 
refracted ; the chief object, from a lighting 
point of view, is to increase refraction and 
decrease the possibilities of reflection. 

Unless each case is studied in a scientific 
spirit, it is better that the surface of the prism 
presented to the light rays shall be dull rather 
than polished; but if all care be taken in 
regard to the placing of the prism in proper 
position, then it is better that that surface of 
the prism shall be as highly polished as 
possible, so as not to obstruct the light rays 
attempting to pass through it. The best glass 
for the purpose is what is commonly known as 
“crystal,” in which the purest form of silica is 
used, with as little flux (and that of the purest 
kind) as possible. Problems connected with 
the refraction of light for practical purposes 
— always depend on the quality of the re- 
ractor. 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. GEORGE PLUCKNETT.—We regret to reco 
the death, on Sunday last, at the age a eighty, of ae. 
George Plucknett, who was for thirty-seven years 
the treasurer of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 
of which he was also a liberal supporter, and of 
which he was elected President in 1860. Mr. 
Plucknett was formerly a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Cubitt & Co., of Gray’s Inn, but retired from 
the firm several years ago. 


—_ 
oe 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THE PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF WAKEFIELD 
CATHEDRAL.—On the 4th inst. a meeting was held 
in the vestry of Wakefield Cathedral to consider the 
proposed enlargement of the cathedral as a memorial 
to the late Bishop Walsham How. Archdeacon 
Donne, who presided, submitted plans of the pro- 
posed enlargement, and said they now proposed to 
take the initial legal steps to carry out the plans. 
A certain sum of money was in the bank, and the 
amount actually promised was about 7,000/. They 
understood that the sum in hand was sufficient to 
start the work, provided it was carried out in 
sections. The whole project was a large one, and, 
although 20,000/. might complete the fabric, it was 
not likely that all the fittings and finishings would 
be met by that sum The first alterations would be 
the removal of a portion of the eastern end of the 
cathedral to make room for what would form the 
crypt of the new building, which would consist of a 
chapter-house with vestibule. On the north side of 
the crypt would be a boys’ vestry, and on the south 
side a men’s vestry. A resolution approving of the 
additions to the cathedral and the alterations to the 
graveyard consequent thereupon, as shown in the 
plans, was carried. 

TOWER, ST. PETER’S CHURCH, NORTH HAG- 
BOURNE, BERKS. — St. Peter’s Church, North 
Hagbourne, was erected eight years ago, and the 
tower was then built to a height of 30 ft. Now the 
altitude of the tower has been increased by another 
15 ft., and the decoration of the interior of the 
church has been finished. The architect was Mr. A. 
Waterhouse, R.A., and the builder was Mr. Kirby, of 
Milton. The chancel only was decorated in 1894 
but now the nave has been decorated, and made to 
correspond with the chancel. A new pipe organ 
with nine stops, has been purchased from Messrs. 
Ingram & Co., and placed in the chancel. 

CHURCH, GAYWOOD, NORFOLK.—The parish 
church, Gaywood, has been reopened after altera- 
tion and repair. Mr. H. J. Green, of Norwich, was 
the architect, and Mr. R. Chapman, of Hanworth 
was the builder. ; 

ST. CUTHBERT’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, COLINTON. 
EDINBURGH.—This little church, which was built in 
the year 1889 from designs by Dr.Rowand Anderson, 
has recently been enlarged, furnished, and decorated. 
Originally the church consisted of a nave, chancel 
and tower The additions include a transept on the 
south side, an organ chamber adjoining it, anda 
bell chamber on the top of the tower. The transept 
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opens upon the nave through two red stone pointed 
arches—the church being fifteenth-century Gothic— 
and increases the accommodation by fifty sittings, 
the total number of places being now about 180. 
The decoration of the church has been carried out 
from designs by the architect, Mr. Powell, Lincoln. 

VESTRY, SUNNINGHILL, BERKS.—It is proposed 
to erect a new vestry at the north-west end of this 
church, according to the plans prepared by Messrs. 
Morris, of Reading. The total cost will be about 
1,000l, 

VESTRIES, ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, LINCOLN.— 
Two new vestries have been recently erected on the 
north side of St. Martin’s Church, Lincoln. The 
one for the clergy is 12 ft. square, and the one for 
the choir is 16 ft. by 22ft. They are built of Ancaster 
stone. The architect was Mr. G. F. Bodley of 
London, and the builders were Messrs. H. S.and W. 
Close, of Lincoln. 

ST. MILDRED'S, BREAD-STREET.—The repairs and 
alterations to this church have been carried out by 
Messrs. Dove Brothers under the superintendence 
of, we are told, Mr. Charles Innes. The vaults 
beneath the church have been cleared to a con- 
siderable depth, and the coffins and human remains 
have been removed. The new floor is constructed 
of concrete and steel girders. 

MEMORIAL CHURCH, KENSAL RISE.—A church is 
to be erected at Kensal Rise to the memory of the 
late Dean Vaughan. The committee which has been 
formed to carry out this object met at the Church 
House last Saturday, when the drawings of their 
architects, Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts, were 
approved, and the work is to proceed at once. The 
building will seat 750 persons, and is estimated to 
cost 7,500/. By the desire of the committee a tower 
and spire is shown on the design, but this is not 
included in the estimate, but is to be erected asa 
separate section of the work. 

BOARD SCHOOL, NORTH SHIELDS.—The formal 
opening of the new Board school in Lovaine-place 
West, North Shields, took place on the oth inst. 
There are eight class-rooms in the school, the pre- 
sent buildings forming only two-fifths of the entire 
scheme. A cookery school is arranged on the 
second floor. The plans for the buildings were pre- 
pared by Messrs. Marshall & Dick, and the super- 
intendent architect was Mr. C. T. Marshall. Mr. 
Joseph Elliot, North Shields, was the contractor ; 
Messrs. Emley & Sons, Newcastle, carried out the 
heating arrangements ; Messrs. Doulton, London, 
supplied the terra-cotta; and Mr. Moore was the 
clerk of works. 

BOARD SCHOOL, LEEDS.—A new infants’ school 
in connexion with Hunslet Carr Board School was 
opened on the roth inst. Situated in Woodhouse 
Hill-road, on a site containing 3,649 square yards, 
the new premises will accommodate 530 children. 
Mr. W. S. Braithwaite was the architect. On three 
sides of a central hall are class-rooms, and on the 
fourth cloak-rooms. One large room provides for 
110 children, and in asmaller one sixty babies may 
be cared for. The total cost, including site, has 
been 6,200. 

BOARD SCHOOL, RUTHERGLEN, GLASGOW.—On 
the 5th inst. the new school recently completed 
for Rutherglen School Board at Eastfield was 
opened. Mr. Ferguson was the architect. The 
school has been built to accommodate 604 children 
at a cost of 7,500. 

RESOLVEN BOARD SCHOOLS, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
—A new Board school has just been opened at 
Resolven. The new school is intended to accom- 
modate 528 children, and is divided into two depart- 
ments (mixed and infants). There is a central hall, 
71ft. long by 30ft. wide, into which opens seven 
class-rooms intended for the mixed department. In 
the infants’ department there is a large school-room, 
and two class-rooms, with communication to the 
central hall for drill instruction. There are separate 
cloak-rooms to each department, and on the first 
floor there is a board-room. The whole jof the 
rooms are heated with Musgrave’s hot-water system. 
The floors are constructed of pitchpine wood blocks 
to the class-rooms and central hall, and the cloak- 
rooms and corridors of granolithic cement paving. 
The contract was entrusted to Mr. Elias Morgan, 
Landore. The architect is Mr. J. Cook Rees, of 
Neath. 

SCHOOL ENLARGEMENT, RAVENSTONE, LEICES- 
TERSHIRE.—It is proposed to enlarge the National 
schools at Ravenstone, from plans prepared by 
Mr. T. H. Fosbrooke, architect. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, CLACTON.—The foundation 
stone of the Clacton and District Cottage Hospital 
was recently laid. The erection of the hospital 
was undertaken as a memorial to celebrate the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Queen. Mr. J. W. Martin 
provided the plans, but the Committee decided to 
erect only half of the building at present. Messrs. 
Everett & Sons, of Colchester, are the contractors. 
The portion of the scheme now in hand will pro- 
vide for two wards of four and two beds respec- 
tively. 

NEW STEAM LAUNDRY, WREXHAM.—A new steam 
laundry has been erected at Wrexham, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Walter Slater, architect, of 
Wrexham. 

‘FREE LIBRARY AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
MIDDLEWICH.—The Victoria Technical Schools and 

Free Library, erected at Middlewich in commemo- 
ration of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, were opened 
on the 5th inst. The new buildings are on the site 


of the old Naylor House. Plans were prepared by 
Mr. R. T. Worth of a library and schools to cost 
about 2,000/., and of baths to cost 1,200l., together 
with a caretaker’s house. The new buildings are 
English Renaissance in style. 

CONSERVATIVE CLUB, PUDSEY,—The foundation 
stone of a new Conservative Club was laid at Pudsey 
on the 5th inst. The site of the old club, together 
with land abutting, is being utilised, and one section of 
the building is to be finished and made ready for occu- 
pation before the old premises are interfered with. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, of Dewsbury, are the archi- 
tects. On the ground floor will be a reading-room 
and a conversation room, with a lecture-hall in 
the rear, which will seat 300 people. A billiard- 
room, with accommodation for four tables, will be 
situated upstairs, a refreshment bar separating it 
from a smoke-room and a couple of card-rooms. 
Provision is made for a supper-room in the base- 
ment, where also will be retiring-rooms for per- 
formers using the stage in the lecture hall. In 
course of time it is intended to utilise the land occu- 
pied by an adjoining building for the erection of 
caretakers’ rooms. 

PREMISES, BRISTOL.—New premises are being 
erected by Messrs. Ford & Canning in Baldwin- 
street, Bristol. The premises are to be known as 
“Canada House.” The first portion of the block 
has already been built, and the remainder, which 
will occupy the circular corner and extend a little 
way into Queen Charlotte-street, is expected to be 
ready for occupation by the end of the coming 
spring. The materials used for the front are Catty- 
brook face bricks with dressings of orange rubber 
brick and freestone. The roof will be of slate. The 
floors consist of basement (to be used as a bonded 
cellar), ground, first, second, third, and attic. The 
architects are Messrs. Gingell & Bond, of Bristol, 
and the work is being carried out without the aid of 
a contractor, Messrs. Ford & Canning’s own men 
being employed, under the superintendence of a 
building manager. The cost of the whole block will 
be about 10,0001.—Western Press. 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, HALTWHISTLE, NORTH- 
UMBERLAND.—It is intended to erect new premises 
for the Mechanics’ Institute in the main street. 
The plans adopted by the Committee were prepared 
by Messrs. Oliver & Dodgson, Carlisle. The con- 
tracts have been let to Mr. Isaac Watson, Halt- 
whistle.. The buildings to be erected will include 
reading-room, recreation -room, billiard - room, 
library, and committee-room on the front, with a 
public hall and dressing-rooms at the rear. 
FACTORY, BRISTOL.—It is stated that Messrs. 
Bayer & Co., corset makers, of London and Bath, 
have purchased several acres of land near Stapleton- 
road Station, Bristol, for the purpose of erecting a 
stay factory and about eighty workpeople’s 
dwellings. The cost of the factory, which has 
already been commenced, is expected to be about 
16,000]. The plans have been prepared by Mr. F. 
Gardiner, architect, of Bath, and the work has been 
entrusted to Mr. A. J. Beaven, of Bedminster. 


CLOCK TOWER, BELPER.—On the 29th ult. the 
clock which has been placed in the new tower at 
Messrs. Strutt’s Mills, Belper, was set going. The 
tower, which has a total height from the road of 
142 ft. 6 in., is of terra-cotta. The tower itself is 
72 ft. 6in. high, and is built upon the top of a por- 
tion of the mill which stands 7oft. high. Messrs. 
Stott & Son, Manchester, were the architects, and 
the work has been executed by Messrs. Walker & 
Slater, contractors, Derby, and the general foreman 
was Mr. Otter. The clock itself, which has four 
dials of 9 ft. diameter, has been erected by Messrs. 
Smith, of Derby. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, WOKING.—A new _ hospital 
(the Victoria Cottage) is being erected at Woking by 
Messrs. J. Harris & Son. The architects are Messrs. 
T. Allen & Son, Adelphi, London. 

LIBERAL CLUB, KEIGHLEY.—This building has 
just been opened at the junction of Devonshire and 
Scott-streets. The entrance hall and vestibule are 
laid with mosaic marble leading up to the bar. 
Thence one corridor runs in a westerly direction, 
and gives admission to the news-room, the junior 
smoke-room, the library, committee and music- 
rooms on the Devonshire-street side; and the card- 
room and general smoke-room on the opposite side. 
The rooms fronting to Devonshire-street measure 
16 ft. 4 in. by 15 ft. each. Beyond the bar, and at 
the end of the southerly corridor, is a billiard-room. 
On the first floor overlooking Scott-street living 
rooms for the curator are provided. The principal 
room is a social-room or central hall, with large 
gallery and platform. The size is 41 ft. by 37 ft., 
and the room is estimated to accommodate 800 
persons. The architects of the building were Messrs. 
John Judson & Moore. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT.—On the 4th 
inst. the new Technical School, which has been 
erected at a cost of about 7,400l. by the Lowestoft 
Corporation, was opened. The new buildings have 
been designed by Mr. G. Leighton, architect, of 
Ipswich. The main entrance is from Clapham-road, 
through vestibules, to the entrance hall with the atten- 
dant's office. The corridor, 9 ft. wide, runs the whole 
length of the building. It is lighted from both ends 
and from the centre, and, in addition, by a large win- 
dow on the grand staircase. A similar corridor gives 
access to the rooms of the first floor, and there is 
space for arranging specimen cases. The accommo. 





dation on the ground floor for science teaching pro- 


vides two lecture-rooms, 26 ft. by 25 ft., and 2 4ft 
by 20 ft. These two roomsare divided by a revolving 
shutter, and are intended to be thrown into one for 
public lectures, meetings, &c. In connexion with 
these rooms is the preparation-room. The practical 
physics room is 22 ft. by 20 ft. The chemical 
laboratory is 30 ft. by 25 ft. The woodwork shop 
is 25 ft. by 26 ft.,and the cookery school is 21 ft. by 
22 ft. The principal's room is large, and could be 
used as a committee-room. The art-rooms are 
situated on the first floor, The room devoted to 
the teaching of building construction, machine con- 
struction, and for some advanced subjects, is 29 ft. 
by 22ft. The fittings throughout have been specially 
designed by the architect. The heating work, on the 
low pressure hot-water system with radiators and 
coils, has been executed by Messrs. W. J. Brooke & 
Co. The general contractor has been Mr. Arthur 
Bedwell, of Lowestoft. 

PROPOSED THEATRE, HARROGATE.—It is _pro- 
posed to acquire land in Chapel-street, Harrogate, 
upon which to erect a theatre and opera-house. 
Plans of the buildings have been prepared by Messrs. 
F. A. & S, Tugwell, of London and Scarborough, 
architects. The cost of the land, buildings, and 
furnishings is estimated at 14,000/. The building 
will have seating capacity for about 1,100 people. 
FISHERMEN’'S INSTITUTE, GORLESTON. — The 
Jubilee memorial building erected by the Royal 
National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen in High- 
street, Gorleston, for the purpose of an institute, was 
opened on the rth inst. The new building is to 
take the place of the old Bethel on Pier Walk. The 
building will provide, in addition to the lecture-hall, 
a reading-room, library, gymnasium, coffee bar, &c. 
Externally the institute is of red brick construction, 
with a circular observation tower at the north-west 
angle. It was designed by Mr, S. Rivett, architect, 
and built under his supervision. 

NEW LUNATIC WARDS, LEWISHAM INFIRMARY. 
—The new lunatic pavilion in connexion with 
Lewisham Infirmary, which will be opened on De- 
cember 6, has just been completed. It is a one- 
storied building, situated westward of the Albert 
Ward, and isolated. The pavilion is arranged to 
accommodate male and female patients. The en- 
trance is built in an arched recess, from which two 
doors lead into the interior, where the large male 
ward, built to hold eight beds, is on the left hand, 
and the female ward, of similar capacity, on the 
right. Between the two wards and placed near the 
entrance, are two padded rooms for male and female 
patients respectively. At the end of the main men’s 
ward the kitchen and attendants’ watch-room is 
arranged. In close proximity is the acute ward for 
cases of more than usual difficulty, while beyond 
all, divided from the main building by a short vent 
lobby, are the bath-rooms and sanitary arrangemeiits. 
The women’s section is arranged on a precisely 
similar plan. Although the building wiii be lighted 
with gas for the present, it has been fitted through- 
out with an electric light installation in readiness 
for future local developments. Mr. Robert Williams, 
of Lee, is the architect. 

BRIGHTON SANATORIUM.—In reference to this 
building, mentioned on page 439 of our last issue, 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother (Manchester) ask 
us to mention that the large wards of this building 
are warmed and ventilated by means of their 
patent “Manchester” stoves with descending 
smoke flues, which have been largely introduced 
lately in a good many buildings of the same class. 


+~<o++ 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATERWORKS, BEDWORTH.—On the Sth inst. the 
foundation-stone of the water tower was laid by Mr. 
William Johnson, C.C., the Chairman of the Bed- 
worth Parish Council. At the ceremony a silver 
trowel was presented by the engineer, Mr. H. 
Bertram Nichols, of Birmingham. The works are 
being carried out by Mr. Amos Jenkins, of South- 
well, Notts, whose contract amounts to 9,700. 

PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE OVER THE CLYDE.— 
For some time negotiations have been going on with 
reference to a proposal to build a new road bridge 
over the Clyde near Carbarns, about a mile and a 
half from Wishaw, to give facilities for communica- 
tion between Wishaw and Larkhall. The Middle 
Ward District Committee of the County Council 
have instructed Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, C.E., to 
prepare the necessary plans. 

THE TYNE PIERS.—On the roth inst., Mr. James 
C. Stevenson presided over an adjourned special 
meeting of the Tyne Improvement Commissioners, 
held in the Commissioners’ Offices, Newcastle. The 
meeting was convened to consider the report from 
Sir J. Wolfe Barry and Messrs. Coode, Son, & 
Matthews on the fenders received for the recon- 
struction of the North Pier, and to take such action 
in the matter as might be deemed necessary. Two 
plans had the attention of the Commissions’ 
The first plan, A, proposed to rebuild the pier on t 1 
site of the present structure, with foundations down 
to the shale. Plan B was to build the pier in 4 
straight line with the land portion of the — 
pier, leaving the sea end of the present wall stan = 
until the new pier was completed, and then : 
dismantle it as far as low-water mark. Finally, : 
was unanimously resolved, we understand, to oe 
the tender of Sir John Jackson, Limited, We 








minster, to rebuild ‘the pier on plan B at com 
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mated upon the schedule prices of 440,950/. 
12s. 2d., the contractors agreeing to complete the 
work in five-and-a-half years.—Newcastle Leader. 

WIVENHOE SEWERAGE.—In the recent open 
competition for schemes of sewerage, sewage 
disposal, and water supply for the district of 
Wivenhoe, Essex, the schemes submitted by Messrs. 
Sards & Walker, civil engineers, Nottingham, have 
been selected as the best, and adopted by the 
Cone REBUILDING OF KEW BRIDGE.—Another 
special meeting of the Middlesex County Council 
was held on the 14th inst., at the Guildhall, West- 
minster, Mr. D. M. Littler, Q.C., C.B., the chairman, 
presiding, for the consideration of this matter. 
Surrey has already decided to proceed with the 
work fupon the{ basis of the tender of Mr. E. 
Gibb, of Stockton, Yorks, at 150,000]. The Council 
voted for the report, and the contract was ordered 
to be sealed, but notice of an amendment was given 
to increase the width to 55 ft. 


—_ 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—It is announced that the house and 
pictures left by Gustave Moreau to the State, as a 
kind of Art Museum, will be opened to the public 
next spring. The house (No. 14, Rue de Laroche- 
foucault) contains seven hundred pictures, three 
bundred watercolours, and about five thousand 
drawings, which are in process of classification. 
The Chamber of Deputies has had under consi- 
deration a proposal to vote 10,000 francs towards 
a monument in Paris in honour of Puvis de 
Chavannes. The Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts (“New Salon”) has started a subscription 
with the same object. The monument which 
is to be erected in memory of Charles Garnier is to 
be placed near the Opera House, at the intersection 
of Rue Auber and Rue Scribe. M. Pascal has been 
commissioned to design the architectural portion, 
which will consist of a pedestal adorned with bas- 
reliefs, and will support the bust of Garnier by 
Carpeaux.—There is talk of enlarging the cele- 
brated building of the Institut de France, and 
transferring the Mazarin library to some other 
place, in order to find space for another 
audience-hall and a gallery of busts.——M. 
Paul Monduit, Professor of Construction at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has been appointed 
Government architect in charge of the Guimet 
Museum.——The rebuilding of the Conservatoire 
de Musique is again talked of, as it is no longer 
large enough. It is expected that it will be rebuilt 
on the site of the Caserne de la Nouvelle France, 
Faubourg Poissoniere. At the Louvre a new 
sculpture gallery is to be opened to contain the 
works of Carpeaux.——The Government has de- 
manded a fresh credit of 380,000 francs for repairs 
to the Palace of Versailles and of the Great and 
Little Trianon. The works, which are to be com- 
pleted before 1900, comprise the restoration of 
the facades towards the park, the strengthen- 
ing of the floors of the Galerie des Glaces, and 
the reconstruction of the facades of the Orangery. 
——M. de Saint Marceau has completed the model 
for the statue of Alphonse Daudet, who is repre- 
sented seated on a rising mound in an attitude of 
reflection, leaning against the trunk of an olive tree. 
——Some old wood-tarvings which decorated the 
Hotel of the Military Governor of Paris, in the 
Place Vendéme, have been removed to the Louvre ; 
they are valuable work both for curiosity and fine 
execution. M. Cassieu Bernard has been appointed 
architect to the Opera-House, in place of the 
late Charles Garnier—The works at the Opera 
Comique are going on rapidly. The decoration of 
the interior has been commenced ; the ceiling by 

- Benjamin-Constant has been already fixed in the 
auditorium ; the paintings of M. Francois Flameng 
have found their place in the grand staircase ; and 
those of MM. Olivier-Merson, Toudouze, and 
Raphael Collin, will shortly follow. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—The Blackman Ventilating Company (London) 
have opened new show-rooms and offices at the 
Colonnade Passage, Birmingham. Messrs, J. H. 
Sankey & Son (cement, lime, brick, &c., merchants, 
os Comming Town) have purchased the business of 
2 essrs. A. Gregory & Co., of Plumstead, Woolwich 
cue, pos —_ and Erith, which will in 

ied on -S 
same Hea y Messrs. Sankey & Son at the 

HE RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHZOLOGY, EDIN- 
Sag first of the series of lectures on archzeo- 
an — this year was delivered on the 7th inst. in 
~ : rome Hall of the National Portrait Gallery, 
poe urgh, by Mr. Balfour Paul, Lyon King-of- 
Renn whose subject for the course is “ Heraldry in 
pe 1on to Scottish History and Art.” The lecturer 
Pho rye. with the grammar of heraldry. As we 
ps ty ) ber pues! was a product of European civili- 
the — rs could not be traced back further than 
pa i century, if so far. The origin of the 
Prom he bearing coats-of-arms, no doubt, arose 
in A Pt 4 of identifying knights, whose 
aa and features were totally concealed by their 

our on the field of battle. Generally speaking, 
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it was not till the end of the twelfth century that 
arms as hereditary distinctions of a family came 
into notice. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND WAGES AND 
CONTRACTS.—The weekly meeting of the members 
of the London School Board was held on the roth 
inst. at the Board-room, Victoria Embankment, 
Lord Reay in the chair: Lord Morpeth brought up 
a report of the Works Committee with reference to 
the proposal to insert a schedule of wages in forms 
of contracts where such a schedule was not now 
inserted. The matter was discussed at a previous 
meeting of the Board on a recommendation of the 
Committee, “That where, in any well-defined and 
extended trades, evidence is furnished to the Board 
of a recognised rate of wages accepted between 
employers and employed, such rate of wages be filed 
in the head offices of the Board, and be inserted in 
the contracts in like manner to the schedule of 
wages inserted in the building contracts of the 
Board.” The words “well-defined and extended” 
were struck out, and the following words were 
added, on the motion of Mr. Costelloe :—“ And 
that where no such agreed rate of wages is 
proved to be in existence, the Board shall, 
in any case in which it may seem desirable, 
insert a schedule of such wages as they require 
to be paid.” The whole matter was after- 
wards referred back to the Committee for further 
consideration. The Committee now repeated their 
original recommendation with the omission of the 
words “ well-defined and extended,” and Lord 
Morpeth, the Chairman of the Committee, accord- 
ingly moved, “That where, in any trades, evidence 
is furnished to the Board of a recognised rate of 
wages accepted between employers and employed, 
such rate of wages be filed in the head offices of the 
Board, and be inserted in the contracts in like 
manner to the schedule of wages inserted in the 
building contracts of the Board.” Mr. Macnamara 
moved as an amendment to add the words, “and 
that where no such agreed rate of wages is proved 
to be in existence, the Board shall, in any case in 
which it may seem desirable, insert a schedule of 
such wages as they require to be paid.” A long 
debate followed. On a division the amendment was 
rejected by 24 votes to 23. The motion was then 
agreed to. 

NEWPORT ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND SUR- 
VEYORS.—The first annual dinner of civil engineers, 
architects, and surveyors of Newport was held at 
the Westgate Hotel on the oth inst. Mr. W. 
Hitchcox presided, the vice-chair being occupied by 
Mr. W.S. Smyth. The loyal toasts having been 
honoured, Mr. Smyth gave “The Town and Trade 
of Newport and District.’ Mr. T. Canning first 
responded. Mr. John Linton, the President of the 
Newport Master Builders’ Association, also re- 
sponded, and spoke of the great progress which 
Newport had made in the last thirty or forty years. 
Mr. L. H. Hornby also responded. Mr. R. A. Forsyth 
gave “The Visitors.” The Town Clerk (Mr. A. A. 
Newman), the Clerk of the Peace for the County 
(Mr. H. Stafford Gustard), and the President of the 
Newport Medical Society (Dr. Egerton Williams) 
responded. The toast of the evening, viz., “The 
Professions of the Civil Engineers, Architects, and 
Surveyors,” was given by Mr. W. Lyndon Moore, 
and responded to by Mr. R. H. Haynes(the Borough 
Engineer), Mr. John Brain, and Mr. John J. Swal- 
well. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman were 
toasted, and a special expression of thanks was 
accorded to the joint hon. secretaries, Mr. W. Tanner 
and Mr. W. C. Kirby. 

MORECAMBE MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The first dinner of the Morecambe Master Builders’ 
Association was recently held at the Clarendon 
Hotel. Mr. W. J. Cross, President, occupied the 
chair. After the dinner, the usual loyal toast having 
been honoured, the President called upon Mr. Baxter 
to propose “The Master Builders’ Association.” 
Councillor Baxter congratulated the President on 
the successful establishment of the Association, and 
expressed a hope that it would have a lifelong 
success. Tohim the new Association was one of the 
most representative gatherings of the trade of 
Morecambe that he had ever sat at table with. Mr. 
Cross, in responding, gave a few facts as to the 
formation of the Association. The members hada 
system of mutual insurance under the recent 
Compensation Act. The little differences that had 
arisen between employers and employed from time 
to time had so far always been settled, and the object 
of the Association was to provide a proper basis of 
understanding between masters and men. The 
employers wanted to see good wages paid for good 
work. They had rules which were equally binding 
on masters and men, but some of them did not at 
present meet altogether with the approval of the 
employers. He instanced the apprentice rules in his 
own trade. He had twelve plasterers, and if he 
wanted to make twelve more it would take him 
thirty-five years. Mr. J. Escolme proposed “The 
Architects, the Surveyors, and Clerks of the 
Works,” coupled with the names of Messrs. S. 
Wright (of Messrs. Austin & Paley, Lancaster) and 
James Marshall (of Messrs. Marshall Brothers). 
Mr. S. Wright, in responding, said that the influ- 
ence of such an Association as that would be to 
improve the quality of the work done by its 
members. They had often heard of the builder 
who did not know how to do a good job, but 








he commended to their earnest consideration ; 


the builder who did not know how to do a bad 
job. He also begged the master builders to use 
their influence with their apprentices to induce 
them to attend the building construction classes at 
the Technical School. Mr. Marshall also briefly 
replied. Mr. R. B. Abbott proposed “The Town 
and Trade of Morecambe.” Councillor John Gardner 
responded. 

WAYSIDE CROSS, ECKINGTON, WORCESTER.—At 
Eckington, recently, was unveiled, after restoration, 
the ancient wayside cross. The base and a portior 
of the shaft remained, and for many years past 
these had been utilised as a sign-post. When the 
Diocesan Architectural and Archzeological Society 
were considering how to celebrate the Jubilee last 
year, the Rural Dean of Bredon, the Rev. R. R. 
Duke, suggested the restoration of village crosses, 
and the Society undertook the restoration of that at 
Eckington. Accordingly, the upper portion of the 
shaft has been renewed, and a stone cross added in 
place of the old sign-post. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Martin, of Cheltenham, from 
a design by Mr. W. J. Hopkins, of Worcester, the 
Diocesan Architect. 

MEMORIAL MONUMENT, BARNSLEY.—A memorial, 
subscribed for by the members of the Licensed’ 
Victuallers’ Defence League of the No. 2 (Yorkshire) 
District, and friends, in memory of the late Council-- 
lor J. W. Sykes, of Barnsley, was unveiled on the 
Ioth inst.,in the Cemetery, Barnsley. The monu-. 
ment, which has cost about 200/., has been erected 
by Messrs. Oxley, Barnsley, from designs submitted 
by them in competition. It is Gothic in style, and 
is 16 ft. in height. The monument is surrounded 
by a twisted iron railing. 

FIRE AT A BUILDER’S YARD.—At Boughton Mon- 
chelsea, Kent, last week, an outbreak of fire occurred 
on the premises of Messrs. Wood & Son, builders. 
Messrs. Wood’s premises are situate in the centre of 
Boughton village, and nearly the whole of the 
material which was on hand, as well as machinery, 
— destroyed. The fire broke out in the engine- 
shed. 

FOUNTAIN, COLEFORD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—At 
Coleford, on the roth inst., a permanent memorial 
of the completion of the 6oth year of the reign 
of her Majesty the Queen was unveiled. The 
memorial takes the form of a drinking fountain. 
Mr. A. H. Pearson, of Ross, was the architect, and 
the execution of it was placed in the hands of Mr. 
E. Wilding, builder. 

GOLDERS HILL ESTATE.—We are glad to learn, 
from a letter addressed by Mr. Henry Harben to 
several of the daily papers, that from December r 
till further notice this estate, consisting of the: 
gardens and park of. the late Sir Spencer Welis, will 
be open to the public from 8 a.m. till dusk, the 
County Council having undertaken the control of 
the property between these hours until such time as 
it can be formally transferred to them. 

THE “ FITZROY PICTURES.” — These - pictures, 
designed in a broad decorative manner by Mr. 
Heywood Sumner, and other eminent decorative 
artists, for the pictorial decoration of schools, 
mission-rooms, &c., are being followed by a new 
series in small form, for school prizes, reward-cards- 
and children’s rooms. They are mounted on card 
with a ring for hanging. 

SUBSIDENCE AT NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE.—A 
portion of the London-road, measuring 30 yards long 
by 8 yards wide, subsided at Northwich on the r5th 
inst. The sinkage, which at first amounted to some 
Io ft., gradually continued during the afternoon 
until water began to enter the lowest depths,: thus 
showing that the depression was on a level with the 
bed of the River Weaver, running close by. The 
premises occupied by Messrs. Taylor & Sons, con- 
tractors, were on Tuesday 4 ft. out of the perpen- 
dicular, and had to be vacated. The “ Bridge” Inn. 
also suffered considerably, large fissures appearing 
in the walls. The town bridge, which was in pro- 
cess of demolition, had to be reopened, and another 
temporary road formed, as the London-road was 
quite impassable. The subsidence is one of the 
most serious yet experienced in the Cheshire salt 
district.—Daily Mail. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


HEREFORD BRICKLAYERS’ STRIKE.—The brick-- 
layers’ strike in Hereford, after a. dispute of eight 
months’ duration, has come to an end. Recently, a 
delegate from London (Mr. Jeffrey), representing the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society, visited the city, and 
requested Mr. W. P. Lewis, the President, to call a 
meeting of the Master Builders’ Association. The 
meeting took place at the Mitre Hotel, and after 
some argument it was arranged that the delegate 
should see the members of the Association, and 
ultimately matters were satisfactorily settled. Among 
other things it was agreed that walking time to the 
work should be paid for after the first mile and a 
half (instead of the first mile); that mess-room 
should be provided for men on all jobs where practi- 
cable (the last two words being added to the pre- 
vious condition) ; that the wages should be 74d. for 
skilled workmen, superior workmen to be rated by 
the foreman or employer ; that six months’ notice be 
given to terminate any of the rules, such notice to 
expire on November 1; and that the rules as now 
agreed upon remain in force for two years from this 
date. The local officials on behalf of the brick~ 
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layers, we understand, refused to sign the agree- 
ment ; but it was taken up to London, where it was 
signed by Mr. John Batchelor, the London Secretary 
of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, and therefore 
it becomes binding. Ata meeting of the bricklayers a 
telegram was received from London stating that the 
strike must now be considered at an end, and that 
the men were at liberty to proceed to work at once. 
It is said that the delegate came down from London 
without any invitation on the part of the master 
builders.—Hereford Times. 

MASONS’ STRIKE, SWANSEA.—A strike among the 
stone masons employed at the new East Dry Dock, 
Swansea, is in progress, owing to members of the 
Stone Masons’ Union refusing to work along with 
non-union men. 

THE BUILDING AND ALLIED TRADES.—Excep- 
tional briskness prevails in the building trades and 
allied industries. The monthly report of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners shows 
only 423 unemployed members out of a total of 
56,101, equal to about 3{ per cent., whilst in iMan- 
chester there are only fourteen out-of-work members 
out of a total of over 2,000. It may be added that 
the local branches are seeking an advance of Yd. per 
hour in wages, but by the working rules of the dis- 
trict no change in wages can be made without six 
months’ notice being given. The only districts 
where trade is reported as bad are in the Colonies. 
In South Africa, this is attributed to the unsettle- 
ment that was caused as a result of the Jameson 
Raid, the development of industrial operations having 
been considerably retarded by that occurrence. 
Not only is the supply of workmen greater than the 
demand, but the rate of wages has been reduced, 
men who were formerly earning 61. a week now 
only making 5/. From Capetown, Cape Colony, 
Durban, and Natal, the report from the society’s 
officials is that the district is “ overstocked” with 
workmen. Other districts report trade as bad, the 
only exception being Pietermaritzburg.—Manchester 
Evening News. 

Barry Masons’ LOCK-OUT.—The dispute between 
masters and masons at Barry, which has resulted in 
a lock-out extending over two months, has been 
settled in an amicable manner. Members of the 
Central Executive of the Operative Stonemasons’ 
Society have visited the district, and after consulting 
‘with the local branch, secured an interview with the 
Master Builders’ Association. That conference has 
taken place, and the dispute was settled on the 
understanding that the lock-out notices are with- 
drawn ; the men will undertake to waive the ques- 
tion of Union or non-Union labour. Both parties 
are consequently agreed, and work will be resumed 
on all local contracts as prior to the commencement 
of the dispute. 
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LEGAL. 
ACTION BY A BUILDING OWNER AT 
SEAFORD. 


THE case of Hutchings and others v. The Seaford 
Urban District Council came before the Court of 
Appeal on the Ioth inst., on the appeal of the plaintiffs 
from a decision of Mr. Justice Channell, sitting as 
Vacation Judge on September 22 last, refusing to 
grant a mandatory injunction restraining the de- 
tendant Council until the trial of the action or 
further order from committing any trespass on the 
plaintiffs’ land at Seaford, and from opening the soil 
or laying pipes thereunder. The case was reported 
in the Builder of September 24 last. The first 
plaintiff, Mr. A. B. Hutchings, is the owner of a 
building estate at Seaford (the other plaintiffs being 
tenants of his), and on August 23 last the defendants 
served Mr. Hutchings with the following notice: 
—“Take notice that the Urban District Council 
for the Urban District of Seaford, under and by 
virtue of the powers in behalf conferred upon 
them by the Public Health Act, 1875, intend to 
carry a sewer into, through, or under certain lands 
in the district of which you are the owner, that is 
to say across the lands situated between Sutton 
Grove and Eastbourne-road, in the parish of Seaford, 
from points A and B, as shown on the enclosed plan.” 
The defendants’ Surveyor made the following report - 
“* The cesspool into which the houses in Hindoon- 
road drain has again filled and requires emptying. 
I have had great difficulty in finding a place for the 
disposal of its contents, and have had to cart it 
nearly half a mile. I consider it very necessary 
that the property should be drained into 
the main system, which is now laid suffi- 
ciently far to connect in Sutton-road.”. On 
August 29 the defendants, acting on their notice, 
entered on the plaintiffs’ land and commenced their 
works there. Section 6 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, enacts, “ Any Local Authority may carry any 
sewer through, across, or under any turnpike road, 
or any street or place laid out as or intended for a 
street, or under any cellar or vault which may be 
under the pavement or carriage-way of any street, 
and after giving reasonable notice in writing to the 
Owner or occupier (if on the report of the surveyor 
it appears necessary) into, through, or under any 
lands whatsoever within their district.” The plain- 
tiff's contention was that defendants had not given 
him a reasonable notice, and also that the report of 
the Surveyor did not show that it appeared to be 
“necessary” that the sewer should be carried 


refused to grant an injunction, saying it was a case 
for compensation if the defendants were liable. 

At the conclusion of the arguments, the Master of 
the Rolls said that it was not a case for a manda- 
tory injunction, and the only order that the Court 
could make would be that the costs should be costs 
in the action. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


On the roth inst., before Judge Emden in the 
Lambeth County Court, a carpenter named John 
Lord, of Camden-road, claimed, under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, 50/. from F. Colwill & Co., 
builders, of Clapham-road, for personal injuries 
received through a fall from a ladder which was 
alleged to be defective. The defendant appeared 
and conducted his own case, stating at the outset 
that he could not afford to employ a solicitur. It 
was stated by the plaintiff that whilst standing on a 
pair of steps, fixing a pipe casing, the bottom rung 
gave way, and he fell backwards and sustained in- 
juries which caused him to be out of employment 
for seven weeks. The defence was that the plaintiff 
used the wrong class of ladder for doing work of 
that kind, and was guilty of negligence in so doing. 
Judge Emden said the case was one of a very pecu- 
liar nature, and it raised the question—Can a work- 
man select such plant as he thinks proper, and 
if he then meets with an accident can he claim 
damages, whether the plant he has chosen is 
suitable for the work or not. Plaintiff's case. was 
that the ladder was rotten, but his evidence upon 
that point was extremely unsatisfactory. The 
defence was that suitable ladders were provided if 
the plaintiff had asked for them. In his opinion the 
plaintiff selected a ladder which was sot suitable, 
and an employer could not be made liable for acci- 
dents to workmen who used such plant. Theaction 
therefore failed, and must be dismissed with costs. 
—Mr. Chester Jones, counsel for the plaintiff, here 
drew the Judge’s attention to Section 1, Sub-section 
4 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which em- 
powers the court to assess damages after an em- 
ployer has been declared not to be liable under the 
Employers’ Liability Act. Sub-section 2, para- 
graph (c) of the same clause, provided that the 
employer shall not be liable “if it is proved that the 
injury is attributable to serious and wilful miscon- 
duct,” and counsel argued that the plaintiff had not 
been guilty of serious and wilful misconduct.—His 
Honour upheld this contention, and said that the 
plaintiff ,;was entitled to 5/. compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and that sum would be 
deducted from the amount which the defendant was 
entitled to on account of his decision under the 
Employers’ Liability Act.—Morning Advertiser. 





WORKMEN'S CLAIM FOR DAMAGES. 


AT the Southampton Borough Police Court, on 
the 7th inst., before the Mayor and a full bench of 
magistrates, Messrs. Jenkins & Sons, of 25, Portland- 
street, builders, were summoned by Robert William 
Hedger, Clarendon-road, under the Employers and 
Workmen Act, 1875, for 4s. 3d., damages sustained 
for loss of time (six hours). Mr. E. R. Ensor 
appeared for plaintiff, and Mr. Lamport for the 
respondents, who denied liability. 

In opening the case, Mr. Ensor said he had been 
instructed by the Bricklayers’ Union, and the ques- 
tion in dispute was not so much the 4s. 3d. as the 
application of certain rules made between the 
masters and men. These rules provided that the 
employer should give one hour’s notice or one 
hour's pay, except in cases of misconduct, and the 
employé should give the same amount of notice or 
forefeit one hour's pay. The rules further provided 
that on the termination of the engagement the 
wages due should be paid at the expiration of such 
notice, or walking time allowed if sent to the yard. 
Mr. Ensor then called 

Robert William Hedger, who stated that he was 
a member of the Bricklayers’ Union, and a copy of 
the rules produced had been given him. On Sep- 
tember 23 he was working for Messrs. Jenkins & 
Sons at the new Isolation Hospital at 84d. per hour. 
At four o'clock on September 23 witness saw the 
foreman, and gave him one hour’s notice to leave. 
Witness went on working until five, when he went 
to the office for his money. The foreman was not 
there, and after waiting until 6.30 witness went 
home. He returned to the works the next morning 
at 6a.m., but was unable to get paid until twelve 
o’clock, when he received 21., which was in respect 
of a full week’s work up to 5.30 0n the 23rd. Wit- 
ness told the foreman he was entitled to another six 
hours’ pay, 4s. 3d., up to the time he had received 
the 2/., which was now claimed. 

By Mr. Lamport: He denied that he and thirty 
other workmen went out on strike that day. Wit- 
ness gave notice to leave because another man got 
the “sack,” but he knew nothing about the other 
men having done the same. It was a fact that this 
strike or suspension of work was reported to the 
Bricklayers’ Society, who ordered the men to go 
back to work, and witness was one of a minority 
who refused to do this. It was loss of time he was 
claiming for, not walking time. If he (witness) had 
been working all night, and had given an hour’s 
notice in the middle of the night, he should have 
expected to get his money. 





through the plaintiff's land. Mr. Justice Channell 


By Mr. Ensor: He was working under the rules, 
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and if the employers had wished to make 
limitation they could have done so. 

George Teale, president of the local branch of the 
Bricklayers’ Society, was called to prove the 
original rules, but Mr. Lamport objected that there 
was no contract between the man and Messrs 
Jenkins, and that there was no legal obligation to 
abide by the rules. 

The rules were then admitted, with a notice of 
Mr. Lamport’s objection, and the clauses applicable 
to the case read. 

Mr. Lamport, in defence, contended that the 
claim was unfair and unreasonable. It was, he said 
a good thing that associations of employers and 
employed should come to arrangements, but there 
was nothing in this claim of the character of fairness 
and reasonableness. Mr. Lamport read corre- 
spondence which had taken place between defendants 
and the Secretary of the Union, which went to show 
that the latter did not countenance the action of the 
men in coming out, and expressed regret to the de- 
fendants that the men had acted in that way. He 
submitted that by the men’s own showing there had 
been misconduct in the fact that the men had struck, 
and it was unreasonable to suppose that the.con- 
tractors of great public works such as these should 
keep enough money on the ground to pay off all 
their men at an hour’s notice whenever it might be 
given. There was no unreasonable delay, and it was 
idle to suppose that such a construction as the plain- 
tiff sought to put upon the rules could be allowed. 

The Magistrates retired for nearly three-quarters 
of an hour, and on their return the Mayor said the 
majority of the Bench had decided in favour of 
defendants. 

Mr. Ensor applied for a case to be stated, and it 
was granted.—Southampton Times. 
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PARTY WALL STRUCTURES: IMPORTANT 
POINT UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894. 


The case of Hobbs, Hart, & Co., Limited, vz. 
Grover came before the Court of Appeal, composed 
of the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Chitty 
and Vaughan Williams on the 16th inst. on the 
plaintiffs’ appeal from an order of Mr. Justice 
Channell, sitting as Vacation Judge on October 19. 
The case was reported in the Builder for October 22 
last. 

The facts are shortly these—The plaintiffs are 
the owners of No. 76, Cheapside, and the defendant 
was the building owner and interested in No. 75 
(the premises adjoining), upon the site of which he 
is about to build. The plaintiffs’ premises were con- 
structed to support great weights, such as safes, 
strong-rooms, &c., and therefore it was necessary or 
essential that the party wall should be kept in good 
condition, and that the plaintiffs should know what 
was going to be done with it. On September 2 last 
the defendant gave the plaintiffs notice under 
Section 90 of the London Building Act, 1894, of his 
“intention to execute the following works on the said 
party structure, which might on survey be found 
necessary or desirable,” and he then enumerated all 
classes of work that could be done to a party struc- 
ture under Section 88 of the Act. The plaintiffs 
contended that a notice in such general terms was 
bad and a violation of the Act, as it did not state 
specifically the particular work the defendant in- 
tended carrying out. The defendant, on the other 
hand, contended that the notice was sufficiently 
explicit, and that he was perfectly willing to show 
the plaintiffs the plans of the proposed building so 
soon as they were received from the District Sur- 
veyor, and to give such other information as they 
might require. Mr. Justice Channell refused to 
grant an injunction, as he had great doubts as to 
whether the notice was bad at all, although he had 
some doubt as to whether the notice was sufficient 
to authorise the defendant to raise the wall. In the 
result it was arranged that the defendant should 
give an undertaking not to act upon the notice 
which turned upon the raising of the wall without 
giving the plaintiffs a further notice, and also agree- 
ing to extend the time for the plaintiffs appointing 
@ surveyor, and no order was made on the 
application for an injunction, the costs to be costs 
in the action. From this decision the plaintiffs now 
appealed. : 

Mr. Mulligan, Q.C., and Mr. Gatey appeared in 
support of the appellants ; and Mr. Alexander, Q.C., 
and Mr. Jessel represented the defendant (re- 
spondent). : 

Mr. Mulligan argued that the notice given by 
the defendant was much too general in its terms 
and ithat the plaintiffs were entitled to some pat- 
ticulars of the proposed work. 

The Master of the Rolls: What do you ask 
here ? : 

Mr. Mulligan: An injunction to restrain the 
defendant from proceeding in this matter except in 
accordance with the provisions of the London 
Building Act, 1894, and from pulling down, under- 
pinning, raising, or interfering with the party wall. 

Lord Justice Chitty asked if the works had com- 
menced. 4 

Mr. Mulligani replied that they had not, anti 
according to the notice, they would not do so un 
December 27 next. There were ex-rights —— 
on an adjoining owner under the Act which 
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deprived the plaintiffs of. : The first was 
peng adjoining owner had a right to give a 
“punter notice within four weeks after he received 
the building owner's notice. That was impossible 
for the plaintiffs having regard to the present notice. 
Secondly, the adjoining owner might, if the building 
owner was doing nothing wrong and gave a proper 
notice, at once consent, so that there might be no 
expense or difficulty in the matter in the appoint- 
ment of surveyors. Thirdly, the adjoining owner 
might, under the Act, where the notice was sufficient, 
and told him what the building owner was going to 
do, obtain security, which was a very important 
matter in this case, having regard to the construc- 
éion of the buildings. Fourthly, the defendant was 
not entitled to pull down the party-wall until he had 
siven the proper notice, and that had not been dealt 
with by Mr. Justice Channeli. The learned counsel 
then referred their lordships to the different Sec- 
¢ions and Sub-sections of the London Building: Act, 
1894, bearing on the subject. ’ 

Mr. Alexander, for the defendant, submitted that 
the notice given was sufficient. It was impossible 
for the defendant to say what the condition of the 
party-wall was until the building was pulled down, 
and whether it would require under-pinning, repair- 
ing, or strengthening. If his learned friend’s argu- 
ment was correct, the result would be that the 
defendant would have to pull down his building and 
the ground remain vacant for two months after the 
building was pulled down. ; ' 

The Master of the Rolls: It strikes me, looking 
at the notice, that it is impossible for anybody to 
consent to it. 

Lord Justice Chitty: One of the things the Act 
provides for is that the adjoining owner may con- 
sent, and you ought to provide him with such a 
notice that he can consent to it. 

The Master of the Rolls: Yes, you ought to give 
him the opportunity of assenting. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams suggested that 
the defendant ought to tell the plaintiffs what the 
alteration to the party structure would be. 

After some further discussion, the Master of the 
Rolls said the case was a peculiar one, and he sug- 
gested that the defendant should amend his notice 
telling the plaintiffs generally what he was going to 
do, and the sort of building he was proposing to erect, 
and that the other side should have astay for a 
month in order to enable them to give their counter 
notice. All that could be done before December 27, 
and no time would be lost then. 

Both Mr. Mulligan and Mr. Alexander assented to 
this course on behalf of their respective clients, and 
that the defendant should amend his notice within 
seven days. It was also arranged that each party 
should pay their own costs and that all proceedings 
should be stayed. 


—+.-+—__ 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, NovEMBER 18. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting\.— 
Mr. C. Lightfoot on ‘‘The Production of Liquid Air, 
= its Application to Chemical and Other Industries.” 

p.m, 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary O, cers).— 
Professor H, Robinsonon “‘ Sewerage and Sewage Disposal.” 

p.m. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College: 
Architectural Craftsman’s Society, — Mr. ‘hana’ & 
— on “‘ Conditiors which Render Houses Unhealthy.” 

.™m, 
ey Institute of Architecture, Science, and Art.— 

a Grand Hall of the Royal Hotel, Union-street. 

Saturpay, NovEMBER 19. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations Sor Sani 
4 nita 

Gficers).—Inspection at Harrison & Barber’s Roden 
7 Winthrop-street, Whitechapel. 3 p.m. 
will be pe A rehitectural Society.—A visit of inspection 
as : made to the Thompson-Yates New Laboratories of 
aa iology and Physiology (Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
: “er tg Me ge, nai and the School of 

», Ashton-street, e party wi i 
Hall of the Victoria Building poe feng weenie: 


Monpav, NovemseER 21. 


Royal Institute of British Archi: . 
* : rchitects.—Mr. F. Bond 
aur lar aie begun and Arch 

a i nglish Cathedrals.” 8 p.m. 
openiiary Institute (Demonstrations pt Sanitary 
Man yo) Inspection at the Metropolitan Cattle 
maar f — pee (2) Demonstration of Diseased 
Bond. arkes Museum, at 8 p.m., by Dr. W. A. 


oe of a con oy ye Lectures).—Professor Vivian B. 
€ ene. , .m. 

on nnee ; bs ne Seciety-~ Mie. Edmund Rath- 

+ yo €ralism and Conservatism in Architecture.” 


TuEspay, Novems 
ER 22, 
a Vicon institute, Clerkenavell.— Me, F. Bond on 
SILC aris urches.”” 8 p.m, 
Me We Be oe Engineers.—Further discussion on 
of Power in Mine my ‘i on “ Electrical Transmission 
Wepngspay, Nov 
Pe ay , EMBER 23. 
‘ rts.—Professor G. Forb 
paso Transmission of Electric Power.” nm: 
Sanitary 0 * ten (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
ea ers).—(z) Inspection at L.C.C. Municipal 
& House, Parker-street, Drury Lane. 3 p.m. (2) 


Mr. Cha: it ‘ * 
Refuse.” § pon’ on “Scavenging, Disposal of House 


“Long 


Tuurspay, N 
—_ » NOVEMBER 24. 
_ [nstitte tion of Electrical Engineers.—Adjourned discus- 


Sion on Prof, A 
Converters,’ Be os P. Thompson’s paper on ‘ Rotatory 


Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Annual General Meeting. 8.30 p.m. 


FripAy, NOVEMBER 25. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Paul Waterhouse on 
*€ Oriel and Bay Windows.” 7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures Psa Sanitary Ofiicers).— 
Mr. W. C. Tyndale on “‘ House Drainage.” 8 p.m. 


SaTurRDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at the Sewage and Destructor 
Works, Ealing. 2.15 p.m. 

++ 
RECENT PATENTS : 
ABSTRACTS OF ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS. 
Open to opposition until December 26. 


[1897] 24,430. —SELF- LUBRICATING SHARPENING 
Stones: C. £. Masterman.—A mixture is made of 
forty-five parts of argilaceous material, say, china clay, 
with four of a calcareous substance, such as powdered 
chalk, and one of fine emery or powdered flint ; with that 
are mixed fifty parts of very fine sawdust or woody fibre, 
or any other similar material capable of being eliminated 
by firing, with enough water to forma paste ; after having 
been pressed int v moulds the slabs are subjected to intense 
heat, and steeped in oil. 

26,486.—Parts oF Gas CookING SToves, GRILLERS, 
&c.: H. J. Yates.—The novelty lies in making the 
bearers, straps, or supports loose or detachable, with their 
ends lying within shaped seatings or pockets formed either 
in the stove-frame or in bridges or supports of the stove- 
top; for loose burners the top frame of the stove is crossed 
by set-down bars or straps recessed to receive the burners 
and parts tu be supported, whilst their ends are detachably 
connected with the stove frame. 

26,843-—STORING AND UsinGc Catcium CARBIDE, &C., 
FOR ACETYLENE AND SIMILAR GAs GENERATING APPA- 
RATUS: £. S. Bond.—In lieu of perforated tubes are 
devised tubular cases, having perforated sides and remov- 
able caps at their ends, One end of the tube is tapered so 
that it may be passed into the opposite end of a similar 
tube (on removal of the caps) to form a tubular continua- 
tion. Within the tubes is placed a lining of thin soluble 
paper or other suitable material; the tubes are then 
loaded, and the caps are fitted on to them. 

27,094.—WATER-CLOSETS AND Supply APPARATUS 
THEREFOR: /. Shanks.—The numerous claims comprise 
(a) seats of thin metal shaped to fit the basin’s top rim, 
and also toextend within the rim, the metal being perforated 
and externally coated with vulcanite ; (4) making the 
basin’s top edge or rim with the middle of the front pro- 
jecting forwards and the back slightly receding, and 
forming slits or holes along the hollow rim’s bottom, with 
a second series of holes through a higher part of the rim ; 
(c) providing, for a series of closets or a trough closet, an 
underneath discharge pipe, a cistern with a ball-float 
supply valve ; (d) actuating the ball-float supply valve by 
an eccentric or cam-shaped enlargement on a lever con- 
nected to the float-lever to receive increased movement ; 
and (e) in a cistern having syphon discharge apparatus 
connecting to the syphon a small pipe formed at its lower 
end with a short upward bend. 

27,288.—GENERATING ACETYLENE Gas: /. Reibel.— 
Gas is automatically produced by causing carbide frag- 
ments to fall into the water after they have passed through 
a liquid which, whilst presenting an inactive quality upon 
carbide, prevents the wet steam from attacking the main 
bulk of the carbide not at once employed at the time of the 
working ; the claim extends to an automatical contrivance 
which carries along the fragments by an endless belt, on 
rollers, moved by a lever which is actuated by the descend- 
ing movement of the bell-shaped side-cover of the gas- 
holder. 

27,515-—T RAPS FOR DRAIN-PIPES, SEWERS, GULLIES, 
&c.: R. A. Lowe.—The invention relates primarily to the 
traps of earthenware drain-pipes having an egg-shaped 
cross-section, but is applicable also to gulley, closet, and 
sewer traps; the trap’s cross-section, measured at a right 
angle to the water-flow, is egg-shaped from one end of the 
trap to the other, or at ieast from the deepest part, or the 
sole of the pan to the outlet, so that the outlet may be 
easily and immediately connected with an egg-shaped pipe ; 
the traps may be made of earthenware or metal, or other 
material, 

28,179.--WATER-SUPPLY VALVES FOR WATER-CLOSETS : 
J. G. Connell.—The valve-piece closes down upon a valve- 
seat in the valve-box’s lower part; on its upper part isa 
piston fitted to work loosely in the cylindrical interior of 
an inverted cup which is perforated in its upper surface ; 
in the valve-piece is formed a central opening adapted to 
be closed by a small valve on the upper end of a spindle, 
the opening movement of this latter valve being limited by 
a stop, and holes or notches are made around the inverted 
cup’s side and bottom edge. 

28,320.—MANHOLE COVERS FOR SEWERS, &c. : L. W. 
Lees.—The cover is pierced with a series of preferably 
radial slots or holes, and a plate, similarly pierced, is 

ivotted centrally to the cover’s inner side ; the plate may 

e turned, to close or open the holes, by a box-key fitting 
on to the squared end of the pivot, which is sunk or 
recessed in-the cover, 

28,560.—HEAT GENERATOR AND FUEL ECONOMISER 
FoR Domegstic FirEGRATEs: W. S. Frost.—A frame- 
work of curved bars is put in an ordinary open fireplace or 
register stove with its hollow facing outwards. It is 
claimed that by this device a considerable air space is 
obtained through which the heated air rapidly rises, and 
so generates intense heat. ! 

28,766.—Batus: P. M. Staunton.—The inventor's 
object is to furnish means for enabling a cold sponge bath 
to be taken directly after a hot reclining bath. He puts a 
cistern in a convenient position within the reclining bath, 
that the bather may fill it from the overhead supply cocks, 
and use it as a sponge bath. 

29,938-—TREATMENT OF Woop TO RENDER IT Non- 
INFLAMMABLE AND TO PRESERVE IT: A. V. Simpson.— 
The wood, to prepare it for impregnation with a fireproof- 
ing or other solution, is first subjected to a vacuum when 
in the condition of moist heat, and then to a medium such 
as water or methylated spirit, which will dissolve out 
soluble and fermentable constituents from its pores, the 
medium or solvent being used with, or without, a saponi- 
fying medium, pressure Se preferably employed to en- 
force the action of the medium or solvent. The wood is 
impregnated with a solution of sulphate of ammonia, or of 








phosphate of ammonia, or both, and then submitted to the 


action of a salt of zinc, or a salt of alumina, or both. To 
render it jfire and water resisting, and to harden it, the 
wood is first impregnated with a fireproofing solution 
together with gelatine or ‘size. and next impregnated with 
a hardening solution—e.g., 3 parts by weight of sulphate 
of iron or zinc, x part by weight of sulphate of alumina, 
and water sufficient to make a 15 per cent. solution. 

28,945.—SLATE MANTELPIECE, PieRS, OR JAMBS: 
W./. Lewis.—The piers or jambs are built out of solid 
blocks of slate, hollowed, planed, and ornamented ; with 
these are combined solid attached supports, mantel-tops, 
and friezes, or separate column pillars or pieces. 

29,337-—MEaSURING DisTANCES ON Maps: /. A. 
Gray, B.Sc.—To provide a curvimeter adjustable for 
measuring distances on maps whose scales are different are 
contrived a spurred measuring wheel and a registering 
wheel ; the latter has teeth around its edge, and is so 
arranged that the measuring wheel causes it to revolve 
through a space equal to the distance between two of its 
adjacent teeth every time that the two wheels gear toge- 
ther; the wheels are geared by providing the measuring 
wheel at calculated points with pins of various lengths pro- 
jecting sidewise, and by so placing the registering wheel 
that the pins actuate the teeth of the latter which thereby 
revolves ; the registering wheel is graduated. For a one- 
inch scale a convenient size for the measuring wheel is such 
that its circumference is exactly one inch, when the regis- 
tering wheel would be adjusted to come in contact with 
only one pin—namely, the longest. For each revolution of 
the measuring wheel, if the scale is half an inch to the 
mile, the registering wheel is adjusted to come in contact 
with two pins in every revolution—namely the longest and 
the next longest, situated diametrically opposite ; and so 
on for lesser scales. 

29,483. —Banb-Saws : F. Zeinwoldt.—In order to reduce 
the weight of the saw’s upper portion and to dispense with 
a spring or rubber buffer, the inventor contrives a light and 
elastic bow, to carry the saw-driving wheels, made out of 
strips of wood fastened together. 

[1898] 1,195.—SLIDE MEASURING INSTRUMENTS AND 
Devices: H. AXienast.—For instruments wherein a slide 
moves over a graduated part on a beam or other guide, is 
placed between the indicating slide and its adjusting slide 
or other retaining stop a conical or wedge-shaped part 
adapted to be moved transversely to the direction of move- 
ment of the slides, and to thus impart, by a comparatively 
large movement of its own, a comparatively small move- 
ment to the indicating slide relatively to the adjusting slide 
or stop; the extent of indicating slide’s movement beyond 
any given point of adjustment on the graduated part may 
then be read off from a separate graduation on the conical 
part or on the adjusting slide’s adjacent portion, opposite a 
mark or pointer. 

2,825.—ATTACHING GLAss TILES TO. WALLS OR OTHER 
Structures: /. Gordon.—The tile’s underside is pre- 
pared with a backing composed of 75 per cent. of rock 
asphalte and 25 per cent. of best bitumen ; a thin layer of 
the composition, when plastic or molten, is applied to the 
tile when heated to about 300 deg. Fahr. ; then coarse sand, 
heated to at least that same temperature, is dusted over the 
composition’s surface, whereby the tile is fixed on to the 
moist cemented surface of the wall. 

13,537-—AUTOMATICAL FLUSHING CISTERNS OR TANKS } 
R. G. Howson.—A syphon is connected to the tank by a 
hole through the bottom of the latter through which the 
longer leg may be passed and secured ; a bell or dome 
covers the syphon, having at its top a small hole around 
which is fitted a turned seating upon which, and directl 
over the hole in the dome or bell, is placed a sphere or ball 
of India-rubber, covered with a perforated hood ; the rising 
water in the tank compresses the air between the water in 
the tank and the water in the syphon, on reaching the 
height of the ball it floats the ball and allows the com- 
pressed air to at once escape, whereupon syphonical action 
ensues until the tank is empty. 

13,742. — SELF-ADJUSTING GUARDS FOR CIRCULAR 
Saws : /. Anderson.—The invention consists of a central 
plate or holder, to each side whereof is hinged a radial 
shield to form a half circle covering the saw ; the front 
shield is jointed, so that when the material to be sawn is 
pushed up against it, the lower front plate doubles back 
and raises the guard sufficiently to allow the material to be 
passed beneath, whilst the back section, similarly rising, 
falls back when cleared into its place and covers the saw. 

17,134.-—PLASTER BoarDS OR SLABS FOR WALLS, 
Ceitincs, &c.: B. F. Schwartz.—The board is composed 
of slotted slabs of plaster of Paris, &c., and of a backing or 
core of woven wire fabric, exposed through the slots and 
engaged by the usual mortar coating to constitute binding 
surfaces, and projecting beyond along the edges of the slabs 
to form a selvage for making a seamless wall or partition. 

17,158. ARTIFICIAL STONEKNOWN AS RECONSTRUCTED 
GRANITE: W. Courtenay.—For an improvement of Patent 
1891-7,184, granite chips or blocks are calcined by intense 
heat, then pulverised, sifted, and mixed with other ingre- 
dients; for the inner portion or body of the blocks, the 
mixture is of, say, 100 parts of pulverised granite, 10 of 
ground felspar, and 40 of fireclay, with water enough to 
make a plastic admixture ; for the ornamental face or outer 
skin of the blocks, the admixture is composed of, say : 100 
parts granite, 30 of ground felspar, and 20 of fireclay ; the 
inventor says: ‘‘Such a composition can be omg gm 
fused at temperature from about 2,700 to 3,000 deg. F. as 
nearly as I am able to ascertain.” 

19,762.—POLISH FOR FuRNITURE, &c.: F. T. Lyle.— 
To 20 oz. of boiling water is added an admixture of 1 oz. 
pure white wax, 14 oz. pure yellow wax, 3 dr. borax, 14 oz. 
distilled turpentine, and 14 oz. Castile soap.. 

New ApPLicaTIONS. 
October 31—November 5. 

22,810, Cottrell & Napper, Cocks and Valves. 22,821, 
A. Mott-Ring, Fire-extinguisher. 22,826, Bailey & Clap- 
ham ; 22,922, J. E. Smith ; 23,008, L. Morris; 23,230, G. 
A. Gilmer; 23,287, W. E. Patterson; and 23,308, E. 
Levetus, Acetylene Generators. 22,828, A. Watts, 
Arrangement and Distribution of Underground Telephone 
Wires. 22,836, H. Simon, Electrical Switches. 22,837, 
M. Binns, and 22,956, E. Lange, Saw-guard. 22,845, 
A. T. B. Markham, Bolt and Sash Fastener. 22,846, 
Hayward & Owen, Expanding and Contracting Screw-tap. 
22,854, W. M. Chatterton, Shelves or Brackets. 22,861, 
E. A. Storer, Tool for Tapering Handle-ends. 22,863, 
G. W. Dolbel, Delineating Outlines of Maps, &c. 22,865-6, 
G. Little, Elevators. 21,867, A. Dunsky, Decorative Treat- 
ment of Woodenand other Surfaces. 22,870, S. B. Apostoloff, 
Electricity Meters. 22,875, G. Viglino, Hydraulic Eleva- 
tors and Lifts. 22,878, R. Smith, Cowls. 22,882, P. A. J. 
Gasse, Artificial Stone, Marble, &c. 22,887, Barnikol- 
Veit & Riebel. 22,926, Jefferys, and 22,987, A. Stuttmann, 
Electrical Arc Lamps. 22,888, D. F. Lucas, Composition 





for Coating or Painting Roofs, &c. 22,889, J. D. James 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, Ho 
Wa 
CONTRACTS—Continued " 
m ° 
COMPETITIONS. 
ee oes 
Kin 
Designs Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. a e * co 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised Premiums, to be 7 delivered, 
delivered. 
*Kerbing, Tar Paving, &. .........+++ Lewisham B. of W. .. gaye p- Psi Board's T 
“Vagrant Wards.... ..ocsss.ssceeree- | Bi TSMR sc aecsne Se Dec. 8 : Offices, Catford, 8.E. N 
*Fire Brigade Station -..........0..0«| Bredtoed Corp. ooccee | 100%, 60%, and SOR, cocccces | Jan. 2 *Brick and Concrete Sewer, &c. ..... | Lewisham B. of W. .. ~ m Burveyor, Town| 7 
Betts (820 tons) ......secseecceeeeee.| Erdington U.D.O. ...|H. H. Humphries, Sary| 
Pabiic Hall .. ......, do, otr 
Main Sewerage, Hale ..............- | Bucklow U.D.C...... + gg Bo ed ey Surv. 
et-street, Altrin- | 
CONTRACTS. cham de, M 
ee eee 10,Park- . 
row, Leeds... .cccccce do, 
) Tend *Bailiff's House, Warlingham ..-....| CountyBoro. ofSroydon —* © Gfiice, Town Ol 
| ‘enders all .. 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. | Forms of Tender, &. | to be Road Works ..s+......ssseessseeeeee| Winchester College .. | T. Stopher, Sur. 57. High. | X°* 
app 7 |delivered. street, Winchester... do, : 
Additions to Town Hall..........-...| Blackpool Corp.....~ | Potts & Co. Archt. 29, Bt. El; 
George’s-road, Bolton... do, 
Granite Road Metal..... soeceeeeesee | Alvaston(Derby)U.D.9.| F. Wildsmith, Council Villas, Bell Hall-terrace, Halifax ... evcccces M. Hall, ‘Archt. 29, North- i Lo 
ces, Alvaston ........ Nov. 22 gate, Halifax ...... do, 
Additions to Mills, Renee) J. Kirk & Sons, Archt. School, Rhiwfawr ......seeess+ «eee | Lianguicke Sch. Bd... | W. W. Williams, Archt. 63, 
Huddersfield..........+-.- “| seeeeees Hudersfield do, Wind-street, Swansea ..| do, . 
Two Villas, Mullion, Cornwall” cooee | evcccece = — , Tremenhee, . Additions to Schools, Dulwich ...... sneeeoes A.J. nag Sanat’ Tan, So 
UIioM .... - cccce-- ss 0. Fleet- -. eo-+ | Dec, 
Hotel, Rothes....cccccccseccsessssee: eoecccce G. Sutherland, Archt. *Workh Infirmary......ee++eee.0.| Dorking Union ...... | H. moll ‘Adams, 28, 
é 51, High-at. Elgin ...... do, EE ee Ree Woburn-place, Russell- cl 
Road Works, Sycamore-road ........| Birkenhead Corp. .... | O. en C.E. Town i Fquare, easeepe do 
pebsihesa eaaeee 0. i seceseceescscecee.| Midd'esbrough Corp.|F. Baker, C.E. Munici- , 
Seentio teat eocemmeccccccecs eoces ert ram Union . o Taviar, Minster + . Nov. 23 aneniendenel , pal-buildings .... 7 Dec, 2 M 
Sewers, Oatnays-terrace........+.-...| Car orp. arpur, Town Hall .. ao » Hasti: coccccce| Admiralty .ccccccccce | Works Dept. Admiralty q ni 
Sewers, Abbey-lane...........2.2+¢-. | Bingham(Notts)R.D.O. W; Whithworth, Tithby, | SE: Sa 21. Northumberland ty, Fi 
o open osbadeseses oO. Wikhwccs 
Drainage Works .......+sseeseeee+. | Worcester Corp. ..... | J. H. Garrett, Surv. _— *3chool Buildings ....cececssseeeseee.| West Hartlepool 8.B . | Offices, Park-road,. ‘West aa 
_ ere do, Hartlepool....... do, Bi 
Kerbing, &¢. cosssecessceeseseeess+-+| Hartlepool Oorp. .... | H. ©. Crummack, C.E. Water Works .......000+-secceseesss.| Sleaford(Lincs.)R.D.C. . Clare, O.E. Sleaford... do, 
, Town Hall do, Hotel, Coverack, Cornwall .......... ase Hill, Archt. Redruth .. do, 
Granite (1,000 tons) ....eccccccecesse+| Iikley U.D.C. ...00... -* — 14, “The Grove, ‘ Water Mains, &. ~..0.— eeecreeeeee.| Chorley(Lancs.)R.D.C. a. Joly Surv. 9, High st. 
aie 0. OTley ...---ercccccoee | DOG 
Streets, Park-grove, Barnsley ....... mocecece Wade & Turner. Surv. 10. “Underground Conveniences ........ | St. James (West- | Vestry Surv. Vestry Hall, ’ 
; Pitt-st. Barns'ey do, minster) Vestiy ....| Piccadilly, W. Dec. 5 
Additions to Schools, Chalk Hill ....| Bushey 8 B.........e- 2 Syme, 4, High- -st. Sewerage Works, Coundon ..........| Auckland R.D.C. .... | G.Johuston,8ur. 1,Gradock 
Watford .. do, st. Bishop Auckland....| do, : gt 
Additions to Bank, Windermere......| teeeeees R. oe ‘Archt. Winder- Paving. &c. Crawley-road ....--.... Luton T.C. ........+. | Boro. Surv. Town Hall ...| Dec, 6 in 
ke err do. *Gupply of of New, and Purchase of Old Mr. Weeks, Stores Superin- f. 
Paving Works, Lansdowne-road ..... | Cardiff Corp. .....+.. W. “Harpur, “o. E. Town ME a G. N. Ry. Co. .....-.. | tendent, Doncaster... do, 
eee do. * i dditi D “ts Ct ‘cae. of Croydon | Engineer's _— Town 
Water Supply 0... cccccccscccsseees| Bt. Sees (Cornwal])| 8. *Y Hosking, *‘Burv. aoe ~Buuid sail “and « 5 s 4 A a Fr; om Dec, 7 al 
R. + ae eseeeses do, * ; .] Oty. Boro. West Ham | Lewis Angell, Town Hall, s 
Cottage, South-rond, Alnwick... ..|W. A. Rand ..0.00, | M. “T. r Wilson, ““Archt. Court, Pulics Gols, and Mortuary...) Oty. ‘arent hades Dec, 13 ; 
Alnwick .... do. ° . sccecesscecceeseeee.| Mansfield Corp. ......|R. F. Vallance, Town Hall, 
Offices, Mount Stuart-syuare, Cardiff peere E, Seward, Arehé. Queen's etminniien . gO sana Dec, 1. n 
ambers, Car do, . Millb Yorks ...... eccccces Eaton, Sons, & Co. Arc 7 
*Wood Paving ......e0sesseee ooses+++| Hackney Vestry...... | J. Lovegrove, Sandia Hall, Cheeeh fen oe, Tae Stamford-et. hto: 
Hackney, N.E.. eee do. under-Lyne .. No date 
Tar Paving ...ccccccccccsccscees +eeee+| Edmonton Union ....|T. E. Knightley, * 206, Rebuilding Victoria Vaults, Hull....| Hole & Co.............| J. M. Dossor, Archt. 2, 
Cannon-st. EC. ° da Manor-st. @ull.. do, 
Granite (300 tons) ......sceeccseeseee | Witham/(Essex) U.D.0. | W.B. Blood. Council Offices Nov. 24 Offices, Albion-street ....-.s+.++2+.| Leeds Provincial Build-| J.M. Fawcett & Son, Archt. G 
Sewers, Church-street .....+0e+e0+-. | Birmingham Corp... | J. oe Eogr. Council ing Society 26. Albion-st. Leeds . do, 1 
ouse .. tel see do. , &e, ham .....| Consett Iron Co. Ltd. | Secre Co.'s eae 
Boiler House, Parc Gwyllt, Bridgend aisihicn Giles & “boc, Atobt, 28 ae Bee coos COMME oa nceecese do, ‘ 
raven: aring buildio Hangin Gate Inn. ans J. A. Burton Archt, “2, 
8.W... -.. do. ae = 4 seeeboses Guide-lane, Hooley Hill! do, - ; 
Paving, &c. Devon-road....++++++++- | Salecombe U.D.C. ..+- | J. Fairweather, Ringmore Road Works, Walton-on-Naze.......,| Exors. of R. Warner.. |T. H. Nixon, Archt. 5, ; 
House, Salecombe .. Nov. 25 Leasar-av. Clapham,8.W. do, 
BOWErs cecccccccccccccccevovesseseces| Hast Retford U.D.C../J. ©. Melliss, C.E. “264, Business Premises, James street, WMUGBIG ck csossdeee eS . 
— a House, old Harrogate ......... paeccceessecs rae. = —- ie do, I 
vont do. ; wesescscececee.| Salford Sch. Bd. ..... | H. EB. ‘ox, Ac 
Causewaying, Earls Heaton ..........| Soothill Nether U.D.O.| T. Colina, Sur. “Qouneil tastes Grecia — . Mosley-st. bps do, : 
ces, Earls Heaton .. do. i , nr. heater ...seees ee ccccce Rake&Cogswell, Archt, Pru- 
BeWers ceccrsccce seccccsccccess oo++| Droylsden U.D.C. ~.. — = Engr. Council RA, Sa Se dential-bigs, ee do. P 
do, * eccccccececcccescseses| Bedford Corp. ..-++++. | J. Lund, Boro. Surv. Town 
Vagrant Wards --sssesseoeersssseoee:| Hertford Union ......| R. Austin, “13 13, Villiers Sens hae a , Halle ae sesnnses| , 
. Hertfor ob. do, * i «ee | Dund ier ......| Niven & Wigglesworta, 
Villa, Northland-road, Londonderry..|; = ..-..- E. J. Toye, 0. E. ‘Derry ss dad, General Works of New Buildings ees Gouin * Teshitinonate -square, 
Water Works .. -.cccccccccscceccceees| Bastry (Kent) R.D.C. | F. 8. Gloke, Archt. Council , i eee oteees eecccee do, 
ces, wich ....- | Nov. 25 * t " 
oe and Sewer, Brnce-grove, veenee gn noe weg es 2, “en oe do. do, ‘i do. 
BAM .cccccrcccccccccedcces ee Peo nghall-s Nov. 28 i secaccecseceee| R, Field & Son, Ltd... | Brodrick & Co. Archt. 
Sewer..... becebeseeakes 96035%s 500-1 en Corp. . «ee |W. Fiddian, Town Ball do, Cah, Sage Say ‘ - Yorg-chambers, Hull ...} do, 
BOWEFS 2... cccccsecsscoccccccccsecess| Phame U.D.C.. +. | Taylor & Co, Engr. 27, Gt. 
George-street, 8.W. do, 
Drainage Works .......+.sesee++++se0.| Harrogate Corp. - .... *. oe yr Sur 
unicipa ces... de. 
Bewers, Pedmore ........-cceseses | Bromagrove R.D.O. ..| E. B. Marten C.E. Church- PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
street Chambers, Stour- 
Oot . ~ a “oo sy. oeee do, Applica 
tages .. seeesecessss| Oastlecomer Union ....| T. Mahony, Union Offices do, 
Additions to Workhouse ...+...+..-. | Clifden (Ireland) Union + Perry, Comey Sur. Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. tion to 
ME nen. <0 _seruas do. 
*Road and Sewer, Tottenbam ...... Porerer Tackett & ~~. & Basing- 
hall-street, E do, - | 
* Sixty-three Galvanised inhabit: J. P. Barber, an Hall, *Borough Surveyor.....+sseceeesooees.| Folkestone Corp. .... | 3501. rising to 5002. per Nov. 
Shingle Bins........ esseosss-e| Islington Vestry......| Upper-st. Islington, N. do, ADDUM .+eeeveereeecseeee | NOV: 




















Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number, Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. & xxi. Public Appointments, pp. xviii. xix. & x3. 











Back-water Trap Valve for Basins and Sinks. 22,907, A. E. 
Wright, Embossing on Window and Similar Glass. 
22,913, W. Mobberley and Others, Cutting Plastic Cla 
22,914, A. Miller, Safety Fittings for Roofs. 22,917, A AS. 
McFarlane, and. 23,015; Shervells, Shield or Guard for 
Circular Saws. 22, Ji Williams, owe and Zeale 
Mortar and Similar fills. 22,931, C. Walchner, Combined 
Turning and Sliding Windows. 22,932, Hotchkiss & Tucker, 
Coating of Metals and Composition Therefor. 22,936, 
Baird & Tatlock, Electrical Lamp Meter and Time 
Register. 22,958, W. Gelsdorf, Junr., Glass Cutting 
Machine. 22,964, Vandam & Marsh, Plug Switches or 
Wall Contacts for Electrical Circuits. 22 ,968, W. G. Jones, 
Shorings for Buildings, &c. 22,980, M. Koenen, Construction 
of Flat Arches or Vaults. 22,997, F. Schroeter, Cement for 
Fixing Tiles, Glass, Plates, a to Building Surfaces and so 
forth. 23,008 E. Baurweraerts, Incandescent Gas Burners. 
23,009, Nuthall, Nuts and Spanners. 23,024, F. 
Bettany, Clarifying Sewage by Filtration. 23,025, S. 
Gibson, Preparing the Surface of Earthenware or Ceramic 
Articles for their Decoration. 23,028, Greenwoods, Steel- 
yard and Similar Weighing Machines. 23,029, R. Hupfer, 
Stocks and Dies. 23,033, J. Cockburn, Armoured Hose. 
23,041, C. H. Hargreaves, Cleaning Painted Surfaces, 
a &c. 23,048, R. W, McDonald, Flushing 
Cisterns. ,049, E. Beckton, Sash Lines. 23,061, E E. H. 
E. Kl cai 4 wo-way Connecting Piece for Hot and Cold 
Water Pipes. 23,062, G. Nouvelle, Brick Making. 23,064, 
T. A. Harris, Socket for Rain-water and Other Pipes 
23,066, S. B. Apostoloff, Telephenical Fire Alarm aa 
Time-indicating Apparatus. 23,071, A. Stoop, Pigments, 
&e. 23,072, J. G. Slater, Belinins of Aluminium. 
23,078, W. P. Preble, Turning or Shaping, Wood, &c, 
23,087, T. T. Taylor, ‘‘a Side-discharging Shovel.” 
23,090, W. J. “Bosley, Brushing-out, Sewers, A Water 
and other pipes. 23,091, T. Barnes, Casement Sliding 
Stay Fastener. 23.098, E. V. Bailey, Padlocks. 23,115, 
W. Law, Domestic Firegrates. 23,116, Black & Anderson, 
Safety pepence for Window-cleaning, &c. 23,117, Clif- 
fords, S Fasteners. 23,121, J. Johnson, Rammers for 


Paving, &c. 23,128, J. Arnold, Paperhangers’ Cutting 
Device. 23,159, Van der Vijghs, Artificial Stone. 
23,176, J. Foster, Kilns for Burning Limestone, Cement, 
&c. 23,177, H. S. Till, Fixing of Holdfast ~ in Tiles 
in lieu of Undercut Recesses. 23,179, H. W. Davis, 
Lead-lined or Lead-coated Pipes and Ys Dg 23,183, 
W. 4H. Sturge, Electrical Switches. 23,1 
Whitham, File-cutting Machines. «ios 
& Hall, Oil Cans. 22,209, C. L. Fearnside, Port- 
able Easel. 23,222, Rowell, Metal Fencing. 
23,232, ie 4 Blowers and Draught-regulators 
for Ba Grates or Open Fireplaces. 23,245, 
Reed, Safety Windows for Nurseries, &c. 23,247, R. 
H. Gamson, Door Fastener. 23,262, H. A. H. Moore, 
“Patent Cornish Stone.” 23,276, Willoughbys & Heath- 
cote, Sash Windows. 23,278, R. Taylor, Combined Ash- 
tray and Cinder sifter. 23,294, J. W. Moseley, Window 
Cc nts and C it Frames. 23,305, Shone & Ault, 
Ejectors for Raising Sewage, &c. 23,320, W. Suermondt, 
ee Safety Apparatus for Lifts, &c. 
23,326, J. Whitehead, Floors for Passages, Chiefly Appli- 
cable for the Exits of Theatres, Concert-halls, &c. 23,328, 
G. C. Marks, Disinfecting Apparatus. 23,335, Cistern or 
Tank for Water Storage. 23.341, A. Elle, Ceilings, &c. 
23,342, Priest & Morrall, Brake Gear for Hoisting 
Apparatus. 


23,202, 











SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


October 31.—By ReEyNotps & Eason. 


Stepney.—o4, Ernest-st., f., r. 192. 105. ...... . £170 
Blackheath.—30, 32, and 34, Bedford-pl., u. t. 34 
iP EMG os cave tRreesness ox satin 600 
Mile ere —g9 and ga, ‘Assembly "Passage, | area 
PE SCE ee ere ae gio 


Stepney.—86, Dempsey-st., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 30 T. re 








BARS oases aha bS seh cinn <b kalswinin sie we wekenee 195 | 


Old Ford.—s76 to 586 (even), Old Ford-rd., u.t. 66 
yrs., g.r. 302., r. 1897, 25.....0+ 
Dalston.—g1 and 108, Greenwood-rd.y ut. 53 ms 
Glo 13h, To 7300 Seumncdegeeernars 35 
By iy 4 PLATT. 
Sydenham.—Perry Hill, Perry Villa, u.t. 83 yrs., 


5 
D0. Blo, fo OPP OM ec locecessewss Ja Segpeeess 17 
Bames,—147. wanneenacns u.t. 51 ina B: fr oe i 


. $1525 


5° 


ne Natandfeave neem . 
Shepherd’ 's Bush. ah, "Richford- st. * “ute 7s yrs., a 
PNG. cats ceivstasiermeeneseenenauseeneca ss 
Acton.—Brouncker- rd., “hs g. r. of 130). reversion in - 
8 yrs. “BY G eecccececcccssores 3 
_— y G. ‘W. Dixon & Co. 
Sutton, Siete — Christchurch-rd., Charleston, ins 
U.t. Q2 YIS., Yr. 132. TOS.) Te GOL. we reveeceeee ’ 
By STEPHEN FoRTESCUE & Sons. 
Shepherd’s ‘Sak: —4 Carthew-villas, u.t. 65 yrs., ds 
PT OL.ccescuneveer sav ete ness guvcssnes anes i. 5 
By R. Kine & Son ‘(at St. Ives). 

Sutton, Cae —Various enclosures, 186a. 21. in 
BS Dia fe BHO Cun ce aus ccc ckiopecteess wariccne, sam 
Witcham’ Cambs. nclosures ‘of land, "Joa. oF. ‘i 

a tore 7 
Secombe 1.—By Boyton, Pecram, & 
BuckMASTER. 
Fulham.—Strode-rd., f.g.r. 942., reversion in 77 ~ 


By ARTHUR BLACKFORD. T 
Upton Pk.—130, Green-st., u.t. 95 yIS-, & wi Sey - 


T3956 = 
- "By HILuier & PARKER Be 
Notting Hill.—27, St. James’s-sq., ‘wt. 784 yrs ae 
@.2. Ihr s*- 
By Osporn & MERCER ail 
Belgravia.—s, Belgrave-sq., and 5, Belgrave-m 


— 
North, u.t. 24% yrs., g.1- 872, 10S-+ e+seereee® 9:75 
By RICHARDSON & BARTON. i 
Clapham Common.—West Side, West sonnel + 


CTs TSOh. cosscece 





Nov, 30 


Den 6 
do, 
Dec. 7 
Dec, 13 
Dec, 14. 


Yo date 








175 
480 
275 


35° 


1,095 











Nov. 19, 1898.] 


THE BUILDER. 





471 











—— 





soon BY aa Ra wt mm | 

wae echo Baskerviced, wi yes, ga." 

pal Sead gs Lalewoodid,, war yes, 
gi. ls OF Foie (at Masons Hal 

< _tiokatel:, The Spring 

ig et as 30 yts., r. 1502., with good- = 


ill 
November 2.—By Nott & CARTWRIGHT. 
Tocting  Detootd., Morley House Stores, 

u.t. 80 yrs., g-T- Bd. 1OS., Ts 462. eee eeeceeoeere 505 
70, Ritherton-rd., u.t. 92 yTS-, &-T- gf. 15S., @.F. 


eR eer rte ct a 615 
Streatham.—7 and 8, Leigham-vale, u.t. 87 yrs., ‘ 
a OBL jccasswsnseuensauasemesacians 45 
ait “By W. W. Reap & Co. 

Maida Vale.—s5, Blomfield-rd., u.t. 52 yrs.» g.T. : 

e eeene CS adeweenene se Seeueeeets 350 
Old Pd xe and 14, Mawbey-st., u.t. 18 yrs., 
. g.t. 62, 10S., Fr. gOL, BS... es eeee recor aauiae'als 340 


By F. bap scree pe 
) _—Lynn-rd., five freehold cottages.... 3 
™” o“- A. Dowait (at Edinburgh). 
Loch Awe, Argyllshire.—The Sonachan Estate, 
10,000 A. coves eecccocce ecccccccccecscccece 30,000 
November 3.—By Francis & Co. 
South Lambeth.—106, South Lambeth-rd., u.t. 45 


TS. Fels Ble TOSey Te 52love veveeecececceecccs 380 
Cucen 45, Caldervale-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 72, 
Y, 30, seveee Pececbcedaceosecse ccevecrcedos 350 


By Mark Ligeti & Son. 
Maida Vale.—4o, Elgin-ter., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 62., 


¥. Silene wine CUR iae cadaadiatuneees we ek AK ® 395 
Finsbury Park.—16, Vale-rd., u.t. 5 yrs., g.r. qh, we 
ae) eee Seeddeace eaceeneemeenwes 
Beenie liow.—s, 4, 6, 32 to 42 (even), 
Botolph-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., 3-1. BOE OAs occcwcvias 1,385 
21, 23, and 25, Yattan-st., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 
TIA, 5S. wee eee sees Selena cnasen esas eecccese 665 


5S. 

38 and 40, Spey-st., u.t. 67 yrs., g.F. eee 45° 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ound-rent ; 1.g.r. for ——— Cane gotta 2. bn 
ved nd-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f bor frealld ; c. for "copyhold 3,1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 

yd. for yard, &c. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued), 
B.G. Satin, Porto Rico o/o/9 0/2/o 
c) Walnut, Italian .. ofo/g 0/o/7 


ton Bjofe ooo 
Teak, E.1....load 10/10/o 25/10/0 METALS, 


Sequola,U.S.ft.cu. 1/9/0 2/0/0| Tron—Pig, in Scot- 
Ash, Canada, load 3/15/o _s/o/o ag 2/9/4 ofofo 
Birch, do....eeeee aoe sole Bar, 
» WO.seseseeee 4/10/0 §/10/0 ee 
= Deni, &c.. sage dis5/0 ny = kewienepe 6/ofo 6/s/o 
1 WO.cccceccee 2/2/6 4/3; in Wales ...s.- 6 
Canada ........ 4/2/6 6/c/o| Do, Staffordshire, s/15/0 s/+7/ 
Pine, Canada red o/o/o 0/o/0| “in London...... 6/s/0 7/r0/o 
Do, yellow .... 4/2/6 6/o/o| CoppER — British 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/10/0 ge/0 cake and ingot 59/10'0 62,0/0 
St.Petersburg.. ¢/o/o 6/10/0/ Best selected ..  60/0/0 60/15/0 
Wainscot, Sheets, strong.. 64/10/o 66/o/o 


&C., log....0006 4/t5/0  6/s/o 


Chili bars ...... 53/16/30 0/0 
Odessa,crown.... 4/15/0 6/s/o 
Finland 5/ (si 


YELLOWM.L.Ib,° 5d. 5$d 


LEAD — Pig 
and &rst std100 © 9/s/o_9/15/0 i [rc/o 
Do, 4th & 3rd... 9/s/0 9/t5/0 Poulish — - 
ng on sssose miso 8/x5/¢) bands .......+.. 3/15/0 o/o/e 
etersburg, Sheet, English 
rst yellow .... a1/s/o 13/15/0| Ibs, per sq. ft. 
Do. 2nd yellow, ro/s/o rt/ts/0| and upwards .. 14/15/0 0/o/0 
Do. white...... 9/5/90 11/5/0] Pipe..........+« 45/50 o/ofo 
wedi sooeee 9/5/0 26/5/0] 71 NC En, 
White Sea .... 10/S/o 17/t¢/o| “ sheet.. ton s80/0 ofo/o 
Canada, Pine st 18/o/o 24/10/¢| Viewie Mon. 
De. do, and.... 13/0/o 16/r0/o tagne .......6.. 29/15/0 o/o/o 
Do. do. ged, &e. 6/o/o g/tc/o] Speiter ........ 24/180  ¢/0/0 


Do. Spruce, rst 8/10/o 10/t0/0 | pin 
—Stralts .... 81/00 o/o/o 
Do. do, 3rd and Australian...... 81/10,0 alco 














WN ....see006  /0/0 8/ro/o H 
N English Ingots., 84/00 85/0,0 
Md rT" ~~ sen Banca oseeeee ofo/o ofofo 
Rlooring boards, Mo eeseee 0/0/0 /0/0 
sq., t in, prep, OILS. 
TSteercsoccccevee 9/9 26/3 | Linseed ......tom 16/17,6 0/0,0 
Do. and........  ¢/8/3 0/13/3 | Cocoanut, Cochin 27/15/o o/o/o 
Other —— 6/6 ms Do. Ceylon . - 24/10/0 o/o/o 
Cedar, Cuba, ft. /4 jab | P o/ofe 
veces =. 34 14 
ie = 
av. o/t/3 16/o/o 
M do, ro) ecccicccccace 8 
Tobasco, do. do, fa % i aiaieutines U.S. = ae 
“ Honduras, do. % 6 Do. Black ...... 0/s/o 0/6/6 
— Turkey, ton 4/o/o 15/o/o| TAR — Stockholm 
ro Pana Coececce ype aise ‘ati barrel i He ojele 
sssscesen 6/00 22, rchangel...... 0/18/0 0/0,0 
Satin St. Doming. o/o/s pn Turpentine ...... 26/15/0 o/ofo 








TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this headin 
should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must reach = 
pon later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
— Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 

ess of the sender; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
“Ss given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 


too unless in i i 
Gua some exceptional cases and for special 


Argyle Billard Haag Goer tee for alterations and additions to 


Halls, for the Lancashire and Cheshire Billiard 
Halls, Limited. Mr. Thomas W. Cubboa, architect, Birken- 


-_ 
Geo. Woods & Son, Bootle tecerercccccccsccccceces L57I 10 





BOURNEMOUTH.—For th ixi 
_ supply and fixing of a steam . 
anak ae and surface condenser for the Serough of ome. 
Gotten tens a Borough Hagineer and Surveyor :— 
dard, ’ ner, - 
densing plant, high finish ....., n tise tnr <xborneg 





Goddard, "Massey, & Warner, ‘smapla” condensing"? 
Worthington Pumping Engine Company, compound °° 
Wont Worse seesecececsceccsesecsees eceere 648 
sion condensing ne Eogine Company, triple expan- 08 
: + Engineering Company, Limited, compound 

Tangyes, Limited, simple condensing vessv ww. 


Accepted, 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Accepted for forced draught to existing 
boilers at Bournemouth Pumping Station. Mr. F, W. Lacey, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 

Goddard, Massey, & Warner ......00.2-+- cscccces Smee 20 





BOURNEMOUTH.—For the supply of steel masts for arc lamps 
for the Square and Pier Approach, Bournemouth, for the Eorough 
of Bournemouth. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor:— 

}-in. metal. 

Each. 
McDowall Steven & Co, Ltd. ........£230 ..ee0ee- $245 
John Spencer, Ltd ® ....-.ccccsccccces BBO cecccere 290 
* Accepted (for } in, metal). 


j-ia. metal. 
Each 





BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 


detached villas, Cardigan-road, for Mr. J. Matthews. Mr. S. Dyer, 
architect, Bridlingtoa Quay :— 
T. Spink .......ce00e00+-41,200 | W. Barnes, Bridlington 


Quay (accepted). ...... 41,190 





BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Accepted for the execution cf water 
supply works, Egginton, for the Corporation. Mr. G, T. Lynam, 
Borcugh Surveyor, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent :— 

Timmins & Son, Bridgwater Foundry, Runcom....£1,70r 2 4 





BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Accepted fornew shop front in Station 
street, for Messrs. Dukes Bros. Mr. Thomas Jenkins, architect, 
35, High-street, Burtcn-on-Trent. Quantities by the architect :— 
Lowe & Sons...... 182 10 


Pee errr rere sere seer eeseseeesess 





BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Accepted for new shop-front in Station- 
street, for Mr. B. Abrahams. Mr. Thomas Jenkins, architect, 35, 
High-street, Burtcn-on-Trent. Quantities by the architect :— 

A. Geary (with additions) ........eeeeee coccecccccce L158 





CHEPSTOW.—For the rebuilding of the ‘‘George Hotel,” 
Chepstow, for Councillor R. Hughes, J.P. Messrs. Veall & Sant, 
architects :— 

Alfred King & Sons ......£3,688 | Tohn Jenkins .. 
pe eee 
John Phillips ............ 
HenrySmith,...ccccccccese 39295 
Joie LAMtOM cc cccccccccess 


aaieesnce ene 

W. H. Ingieson ........+6 3,072 

W. Symonds & Co. ...... 3,053 

Knox & Wells, Cardiff*.. 2,878 
* Accepted. 











CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection of detached villa, for 
Mrs. E. A. Briscoe. Mr. G. Gardiner, architect, Clacton :— 
E, West ......eseeee0004896 0 | Chambers & Co. .....2..4870 10 
Myall & Ellis...... ...- 876 0 
[Architect's estimate, £865.] 





CLATTERBRIDGE (Cheshire) —For additions, &c., to work- 
house, for the Wirral Union Guardians. Mr. C. O. Francis, archi- 
tect, 5, Richmond-street, Liverpool. Quantities by architect-— 





T. Myers .... .....0- 4589 0 z . ssacsosccvncesS eas 6 
- Downham........2. §72 18 o| J. Hamilton..... .... 42716 8 
. Lee & Son .....066 509 10 10] McLachlan & Batkin, 
TR, AUR cccocs cessce GEE @ Birkenhead* ..... 2 0 0 
Delany & Shanks.... 440 0 0 * Accepted. 





CLATTERBRIDGE (Cheshire).—For proposed additions to 
administrative block, new mortuary, and drainage to the fever 
hospital, Clatterbridge, for the Wirral Joint Hospital Board, Mr. 
C. U. Francis, architect, Leamington-chambers, 5, Richmond-street, 


Liverpcol :— 
I. Hamilton ........ Delany & Shanks ..£1,389 0 o 
- Lee & Son ...... J. Barnes, Lower 
Bebington, ...... 


R. Alem ...26 -cose 
McLachlan & Batkio * Accepted. 


4465 0 0 
1.480 18 9 
1.455 6 © 
1,398 0 © 


1,302 0 0 








DARWEN (Lancs).—For the erection of a Wesleyan Church, 
Bolton-road, exc usive of pulpit, choir stalls, reredos, heating, ana 
ventilation Me J. B. Thornley, architect, 45, Market-street, 
Darwen. Quantities by the architect: — 


All Trades. 


Lightbown ........£3,41" 7 6] J. Knowles .....-..£2,990 0 0 
R, Shorrock.....-. 3,075 0 o| Whalley, Darwen®*.. 2,277 0 0 
* Accepted for all ines except plumbi: g and glazing a.d 
ightic g. 


Plumbing and Glazing. 


Harwood & Booth....4290 § rt R. Knowies, 
Jepson .... 7 6 Darwen (accepted)... 





£2t o 


scccesescs SB 





DARWEN (Lancs.).—For the erection of fifteen hcuses, Devon- 
street, f the Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. J. 






Thornley, architect, Darwen :— 

B. Lloyd & Sons +e+-$4,320| G. Lightbarre .._........ $3,860 
R. Shorrock.... + 4,215] Lord, Heaton, & Marsden* 3,825 
T. Whaliey * Accepted. 


coos 4,88 
(Cau of Darwen.] 





DERBY.—Accepted for alterations to No. 8, St. James’s-street, 
for branch bank, for the Burton Union Bank, Limited. Mg. 
Thomas Jenkins, architect, 35, High-street, Surton-on-Trent. 
Quantities by the architect :— 

W. Walkerdine........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccs L283 





DOUGLAS (Isle of Man).—For the erection of new lecture-hall, 
class-rooms, &c., for Finch Hill Congregational Church. Mr. 
Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, Birkenhead :— 





W, Gradwell & Co. ....42,500 0| W. Kelly..........-00- 
W, J. Faragher... 2458 6|J. H. & R. ©, 
R. F, Douglas . - 2,400 0| Douglas* oted 
J. R. Craine ....see0e+ 2,152 16 ® Accepted, 








FARNHAM.—For alterations and additions to the ‘“ Bush 
Hotel,” Farnham. Mr. Gilbert Hart, architect. Quantities by 
Messrs. Thompson & Waller, 28, Giasshouse-street, Piccadilly- 


G. Kemp ..sccccccccecees $2,099 
2,176| A.J. Figg...-ccc-cccsccee 2,024 
2,49 | Tompsett & Co., Farnham® 1,935 
* Accepted. 


2,320 











FELIXSTOWE.—For additions to the Church of St. John the 
Baptist, Felixstowe. Sir Arthur W. Blomfield & Sons, itects -— 
T. Shillitoe & Son...... -- £3 647 | H. F. Linzell.......00000++42,995 
T. Thompson ....0--.ee00 35570 | J. Ward ...-.. eccccccccccs 9,908 
Wm. Parmenter.......... 3,105| J. D. Drey & Son........ 2,862 
Cornish & Gaymer ...... 3,105 | F.C, Shusman......ceeee. 2,765 





HODDESDON.—Fcr making up three streets, and surface water 
drainage works for the Urban District Council. Mr. T. Salkield, 
suiveyor, Briscoe- » Hoddesdon. Quantities by surveyor :— 





G. Wilson ....00+0+-42,903 3 4| Bloomfield........ 42,456 8 1 
W. Laurence ...... 2,776 0 o| Grounds & Newton 2.427 0 4 
Merridew & Wort.. 2,639 11 0 | Clift Ford .......... 2,392 0 O 
T. Adams.....sse00 2534 10 7] M.S. Kitteringham, 
G,. Bell ccccccccccee 2515 4 0 Cheshunt*........ 2,363 13 0 
For Road Works only. 
W. Griffiths, London .......0....... eccccceces. <Hhigee aE 6 
* Accepted, 





LEEDS.—Accepted for the erection of a rescue house, Rcund- 
hay Park :— 
Joseph Oliver, Leeds.... eccccccocccocces S880 


Peewee scenes 





LEICESTER.—For the execution of sewerage works, for the 
Corporation. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, C.E , Town Hail, Leicester :— 

J. Ainsworth & Son £6,063 8 3| J.D Nowell & sons£4.316 2 0 
W. & J. Foster .... 5.995 5 9/| Bentley & Loch.... 
Tno. Holme ........ tr o|T. Philbsick, Lei- 
Johnson & Langley 710| cester® 


4,568 
45337 06 
* Accepted. ee 


se eeeeee 





LIVERPOOL. — Accepted for alterations to th i 

Billiard Halls, for the Lancashire and Cheshire Bilard tee 

Limited. Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, Birkenhead :— 4 
Geo. Woods & Son, Bootle.....0.ssescessseeeseeeee+ S124 10 





LIVERPOOL —For the erection of a theatre and sh Lime- 
street, Messrs. Kiernan’s Palaces of Varieties, Liveupeat Liciena, 
we — —a a hit te 2 Pe kingh street, Strand 

-C. Quantities by Messrs. W. Barber & Son, Ch ¥ 
bers, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. :— = a 
og Ty CO. 2... s0e0e0e+H19,002 | J. Henshaw & Son 





- $17,225 












eeeeesecee 38,717 | B. Thornton & Son 
S. Webster.........6065 18,317] Brown & Blackhouse pape 
. Dillworth ..... esecees 137,420} J. Paterson & Son . 16.797 
G. Woods & Son........ 17,290 | Peter Tyson .......0002. 16,500 








LONDON.—For rebuilding the “‘ Royal Oak,” Offord-road, Barns 
bury, N., for Mr. J. Dickson. Messrs. Dear & Wi hi ‘ 
9, Scuthampton-row, Holborn, W.C, :— = caer 


Killby & Gayford ........£7,035 |}. Amley...ccccececececeee £6 

em pe Mecwawaanwe f: EE one cones ity > 
earing on ... Sheffield Bros....... 

PS eee Srna ones seeeyers —_— 











LONDON.—For the erection of a coroner’ i 

= | gy eg County Council :— Te a 
. C. Clitton ..... +eeee++5,527 | General Builders, Ltd $4,400 

J. Shillitoe & Son ...222/.°"§,209 | Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd’ 4'46 

H. H. Sherwin .......... 4.658 | Marchaut & Hirst ........ 3,869 








LONDON.—For the erection of 
Tunnel, for the London County ep peace » ae 
Doulton & Co. st eeeecesesesscecececsssssseseeeLIj9QE IS 7 





LONDON.—For the erection of a new bridge ove: 
Cut Navigation River Lee,’ with roads pent eee lg wy cr 
Executive Committee of the C Road Improvement. 
a. awige. Be nee " stadees, , sochitects and surveyors, 
\ seet, E., and 7, lord-row, Cc. 
Messrs. C. Stanger & Scn A. - —< Se 
5 ame CO. coccee e+ £23,369 
. Adams ..... + 12,549 
W. Gladding . + 10,876 
J. Jackson ... * 10,354 


iG, SN cncticéccnii x 

I. Chessum & So; a 
Kitk & Randall.......... 9,800 
Wilkinson Bros........+. 












LONDON.—For the erection of premises at Nos. 
Great Saffron-hill, E.C., for Messrs. Hazell, Gen a ee 
Limited. Mr, W. Ernest Hazeil, architect, 23, Moo ate-streec, 
=a Quantities by Mr. A. Paull, 6, Quality-court, Chancery-lane, 


w. H. Wagstaff & Son .. £2,425 





TTI vic ccdcccsdes + £2,2 
Stevens Brus. ..... seseess 2,349 | Mark Patrick & Son* ie 7 
* Accepted. 


Howard & Co. .....00008 2,227 





LONDON.—<Accepted for building two h e 
Cornwall,” Newburn-screet, Kenaingwa:— nantes ic 
Geo. Brittaia ... 


eee ee eee reese eeseeeeeees 


eeeeesees+ 41,324 





LONDON —For works connected with the wideni: 
Post-lane. Messrs. Wigg, Uliver, & Hudson, queveguen % iy 
street, E C.:— ie 
F. G. Minter ...... oeeee+ £887 0 | Hawkey & Old: ‘ 
Wm Shurmur .......... 882 o| W. Gladdingeecnnrce. 7 ° 
G. E. Westom, ...ccccose 987 84 = 





LONDON.—For the erection of a bridge over the Great E 
Railway Company’s line, Hackney Wick, N_E.. with a ae ay 
same, for the T, ustees of the late Viscount Eversley. Messrs. Wigg, 
Ulver, & Hudson, architects and surveyors, 80, _eman-street, E.. 
and 7, Bedford-row, W.C. Quantities by Messes.,C. Stanger & 









Son :— 

1. Dolman & Co, .......-49,800 | Cliff Ford ...... eee 

pa Siccesecccecess + 9,563 J. Jackson ..... £1,314 
1 Cement doa'-...., 225] Wane iss rr 
Kirk & Ranaall.. 0.0... 7/499 ee a 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to i 
Moon-passage, Whitechapel, E., for Messrs, A oe eee 
veyers, 0, Leman-etreee Be and), Bedinee aae sue 

. 80, “street, E., and 7, , 
by Messrs. C. Stanger & Son :— : — a 





S. Weston ..... £6.82t 12 10] Hawkey & Oldman . 
A. B. Somes........ 6,685 o o/ A, Baton & Co. cnn. oe 
Browo, Son, & Blcm- W. Gladding ............ Pes 
field ....se000 eoee 6,250 0 0} F.C, Minter.....:.+0e.., ie 





LONDON.—<Accepted for decorations to Emsley Lod, . 
dere-road, Upper Norwood. Mr. G, H. Pargeter, sechionee, a 
HEGRE cccccccceses steeeeeeeessccceseeecesesscesseseeee L137 





NEWPORT (Mon.).—For the erection of grega' 
Church, London- Messrs. Habershon & 72 oe SS 
4t, High-street, Newport. Quantities by architects:— ° . 














Jones Bros.........+++-44,255 © LOCK ..eeecsesee. £2 

D. Parfitt. ...00+. +++. 3,200 0} Jno, Charles ~ . 
C. H. Reed ........65 3,150 0| Geo. Davies.. 2,910 © 
Jas. Moore ..scessceees 3,100 0 some Bros. 2.979 ° 
W. A. Linton ........ 3,025 © % lees sess 2,780 0 
A. S. Morgan & Co... 2,985 0] Tom Westacott, New. 

E. C. Jordan .......+.. 2,95f ¢| port (accepted) ...... 2,557 7 

NEWPORT (Isle of Wight).—For the execution 

works, Fairlee, tor the Rural District Council, Mr. E Aton 
C.E., Upper St. James’-street, anes, LW, :— i : 
S. Dredge ......ese0+0- £650 4 - Hayden & Sons, Sar.- 

G, F, Quinton .......+6 572 10] down, I.W.*..........4499 0 

* Accepted, 





NORTON-UNDER-CANNOCK (Staffs)—For additions to 


schools, Watling-street, for the School Board. Mr. T. H. Fleemi 

architect, 1c2, Daslington-stseet, Wclveshampton. : ioe 
architect :— : . ne by 
Craddock ...cccccceseoeee $0,780 | CAVE cccccccccccccece +000 61,218 





1,300 | Bradnay & teseeess 2,129 
1,258 | Cresswell, Walsall Wood® ‘940 
1,298 * Accepted, 
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PEEL (Isle of Man).—For alterations and additions to National 
Schools, for the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers, London. 
Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, Birkenhead :— 


R. F. Douglas ........ Bae 01 F CAOS ivccsvecccccss £1,823 0 
W. Kell ~ eeccccococe 42.085 o}|Craine & Radclitfe, 
D. Anderson......++.. 2,066 o Peel (accepted) ...... 1,562 6 








PEEL (Isle of Man).—For the erection of new higher grade and 
secondary schools, for the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers, 
Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, Birkenhead :— 


W. Kelly .......... £7,040 0 o| D. & E. Anderson, 
Craine & Radcliffe 6,128 7 0] Peel* ....-......- £5,656 10 6 
FB, Crowe ccccccccce 5,750 © 0 * Accepted. 








PENLAN (near Cardigan).—Accepted for the construction of a 
water main, &c, for Mrs. Vaughan and Mr. Levi James. Mr. 
David Morris, surveyor, Priory-terrace, Cardigan :— 

John Evans, Bryntifi, near Cardigan 


Oe eeeeereeeceesees 





REIGATE.—For erecting private residence, Reigate Heath, for 
Mr. F. C. Scotter :— 
Walter Holt & Sons ...cccesecerceeses oc 000002 £6,623 © 0 





SEDGLEY.—For extensions to the Upper Gornal Schools, for 
the Sedgley School Board. Mr, A. Ramsel, architect, 7, Priory- 





street, Dudley :— 
S e & Sons ....£2,464 0 oO] J. Guest & Sons....£2,000 0 0 
. Lindsay Jones .. 2,283 0 o|J. Gough, Wolver- 
J. H. Whittaker & hampton* ........ 7,958 0 oO 
CO. coccocccscccee 2,070 o ©|H. Dorse&Co..... 1,882 12 2 
* Accepted, 





SPILSBY.—For the erection of a drill hall, armoury, &c., for 
Captain G: B, Walker. r. J, E. Butcher, architect, Spilsby :— 





M. Hatcliffe ........+. 41,977 0} Hunter & Son ....0- 41,495 0 
. Crawshaw ...-..++06 1,723 0 6 SD caccabeuneae 1.490 10 
. W. Parker & Son.. 1,7¢0 ©] J. Kime, Candlesby* .. 1,490 0 
J. & T. Turner........ 1,650 0 * Accepted. 





THORNHILL (Yorks).—For the erection of store premises, Lee 
Moor. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, Westgate, Dewsbury :— 





Masonry.—J. Pickersgill, Street Side, Ossett ...... £424 0 
‘oinery.—R. Dixon, Thornhill Lees .........0++.- 295 0 
lumbing.—J. Sheply, Dewsbury .......+sseeeseees 59 © 

Slating.—T. Brear & Sons, Dewsbury...... ecoccese 42 0 

Tronwork,—C. Bailey & Sons, Dewsbury woo 8] OS 

Plastering.—J. Lockwood. Dewsbury... oo 8 10 

Painting.—N. Ramsden, Dewsbury.....+.+.+++0s ee 39 39 





WEDNESBURY.—For the erection of an isolation hospital, 





Dangerfield-lane, for the Corporation. Mr. E, Martin Scott, 
Borough Engineer, Wednesbury :— 
G. Summerhill ........-+6+ 41,552 | T. J. Hawkins & Co. .... £1,275 
Mitson & Co. sesccecees 1,477 | Ell Hadley & Sons, Old 
» Harbrow...eseeet sees 1,410 Hill, Dudley* .......... 1,083 
* Accepted, 





WILMSLOW.—Accepted for the execution of road works, for 
the Urban District Council, Mr, A. S. Cartwright, surveyor. 
Quantities by surveyor :— 

Dale, Northwich 


POR O Oe ene eee eee eeeeeerreeeeesereeese® 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


At the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders :— 


Repairs on Schedule, on running Contracts, 
FINSBURY.—Group 4, and HACKNEY—Groups 2 and 3:— 


Finsbury— Hackney— ackney= 
Group 4. Group 2. Group 3. 
F, Britton........ +25 per cent. - _ 
Gardner & Hazell -+22} percent. +25 percent. +25 percent. 
F, W. Harris .... *+124 per cent. +25 percent. +224 percent. 
J. Haydon . .... — *+12}$ per cent, *-+-124 per cent. 
Marchant & Hirst +25 per cent, _ a 
Willson ....0+ ° = +224 per cent. +224 per cent, 





GROVE-STREET.—Enlargement— Boys, 130 ; girls, 130 ; infants, 
156: total 416 ; forming new entrance to Manual Training Centre 
from Grove-street, removing wall in schoolkeeper’s yard, and pro- 
viding new fence :— 





J. G. Cowell ... ccccccoses £5,357 | Johnson & Co....seceeeess 44,154 
J. N, Tey cccccccccccccece 4575 | Staines & Son.......... + 3,845 
E. Lawrance & Sons .... 4,549| E. P. Bulled & Co.. « 3,690 
Kirk & Randall ........+. 4.389 | J. & C. Bowyer® .....006 3,398 
A. White & Co.....e000 2 4,187 











C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT 


Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL 
HATTON GARDEN, and 20, RAY STREET, — 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 
F ALL KINDS ‘00: IN 


infants, 


“‘SNOWSFIELDS.”—Enlargement—Boys, 82; girls, 82 


76; total, 240. Providing halls forall departments; boys’ and girls, 
Staircases ; entrances for boys, girls, and infants ; cloak-rooms and 
lavatories for all departments, drawing class-room, new drainage 
scheme, supplementary heating, and enclosing and tar paving the 
additional land. (The gross accommodation of the enlargement is— 
Boys, 112; girls, 112; infants, 128; total, 352; but 30 places in the 
boys’ depastment, 30 in the girls’ department, and 52 in the infants’ 
department are lost in consequence of providing new corridors) :— 


E, Triggs 416,7c1 | T. L. Green ......ceeeee #%4,395 
F, & i F.,Higgs... + 15,589 | Kdwards & Medway.... 13,946 
B. E. Nig Coe + 15,578 | Lathey Bros.........+-+- 13,937 
E. Lawrance + 15,006 | W. Johnson & Co., Ltd.* 13,429 
W. Downs 14.770 








VALLANCE-STREET.—Removing three iron buildings and 
- ama from Ennersdale-road and re-erecting them upon 
site :— 





T. CruwyS.....s000- £1,098 o of Humphreys, Ltd. ....£900 0 o 

J. Mitson & Co..... 984.17 1] T. i Hawkins & Co. 895 © o 

j.& W. T. Hunter 975 © o| W. Harbrow® ........ 875 0 Oo 
* Accepted, 








—<—$<—_—_—_—- 
T A PIRWe 1. 
BE BATA STONE FIRMS, Lt 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KIND 
BATH STONE, ee 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Water 
‘and Preserving Building 





Mateus 
HAM HILL STONE. ~~ 
DOULTING STONE. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


The Ham Hill 
girder m4 2a ain taney ue 
Chief ce :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset, oo 
London Agent :—Mr. E, A, Wi 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Clerk of Works ” (itis the business of the architect in charge of 
the building to give directions in such a matter; and in any case 
eg could give an opinion without seeing the window and the 


£ 
NOTE.—The responsibility of ed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
Letters or copeateetions Guend mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for other jo are NOT DESIRED. 
We are com to decline out books and 
ai pelled pointing giving 


Any commission to a contributor to write an article is given subject 
to the approval of the article, when written, by the Editor, who 
retains the right to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the 
author of a proof of an article in type does not necessarily fmol its 
acceptance, 


All communications mya § literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those relating to advertisements 
business matters should be addressed to THE 


and other exclusively 
PUBLISHER, and of to the Editor. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of x9s. per annum (s2 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
Europe, America, Aus’ New Zealand, India, China. Ceylon, 
&c., 26s. per annum, Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed iM the publisher of ‘‘ THE 


BUILDER.” No. 46. Catherine:street, W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s, per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. 9d. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 


receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” by Friday Morning’s Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 











Telephone No. 270, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 











LARGEST STOCK 0) OF WOODS EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn, Tele, Address ‘‘ SNEWIN :; London. 


Asphalte.—The Seysse! and Metallic 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fo, 
damp courses, railway- arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 

es, tun-rooms, and terraces,  Asphalte 
tractors to the Forth Bridge Co, [Apvr, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-iane,E.C. [Apvz, 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, 


PRIN 
METCHIM & SON {oroicne ST. WEST INNSTER 
* QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1899 will be ready shortly. [ADvr, 


Fmmast Mathews & Co 


61, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 


SLATES, SLABWORK, 


Enamelled Slate, 
Marble, 


Permanent Green Slates. 




















WORKS: 


Bow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wales. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristo). 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 











Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloneaad Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVIN 











ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 





W. DUFFY'S PATENT 
IMMOVABLE ACME 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 








THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britaix 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME 


WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, 
Chief Offices and Works: Gainsborough Road, Victoria Park, Londen, N.E. 


LTD. 
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CAMPBELL COLLEGE: PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE (Mr. W. H. Lynn, R.H.A.) 
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CAMPBELL. COLLEGE: BACK VW (Mr. W. 











BE TERRIER rE ures: 


CAMPBELL COLLEGE (Mr. W. H. Lynn, R.H.A.) 
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pW (Mr. W. H. Lynn, R.H.A.) 














CAMPBELL COLLEGE: APPROACH (Mr. W. H. Lynn, R.H.A.) 











JARER( 
JARH(Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn & Lanyon’. 
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BELFAST CHARITABLE SOCIETY. 





ARCHITECTURE 





INK-PHOTO. SPRAGUE & C° LT? 4 & 5, EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE,EC 
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SINCLAIR SEAMEN'S CHUR 
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EVANGELICAL UNION CHURCH (Messrs. Younc & MACKENZIE). 





























RC 
H (Mr. Vincent Crate). BLOOMFIELD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (Messrs. J. J. Puituips & Son) 











INK-PHOTO.SPRAGUE & C2 LT? 4 & 5,EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE,EC. 
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